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THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH! 


COIT R. HOECHST 


66 © MANY PEOPLE know so much that isn’t so.” This truistic 
quotation has been blamed upon a good many people, the 
chief “blamee” being Abraham Lincoln, but it is true, never- 

theless, with respect to many people’s ideas regarding the Pennsylvania 

Dutch. That the Amish for example paint the gate blue whenever there 

is a marriageable daughter in the family is mere legend. On the other 

hand, wishing-in and shooting-in the new year may be distinctly and per- 
haps exclusively Pennsylvania German. 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to present a learned treatise 
on the subject of the Pennsylvania Dutch. That has been done, as, for 
examples, in Fisher’s chapter on the Germans in his Making of Pennsyl- 
vania (1896); Kuhns’ German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial Penn- 
sylvania (1901); Gilbert's Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans (1947) 
which contains an authentic ten-page bibliography; and the publications 
of the Pennsylvania German Society during the past five or six decades. 
The most recent and most comprehensive work is Klees’ Pennsylvania 
Dutch (1950). The present purpose, therefore, is chiefly to set the rec- 
ords melee concerning language, religious groups, attitudes toward edu- 


1 A somewhat condensed version of an address given at a meeting 
of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on December 11, 
1951. Dr. Hoechst is director of Extension Education in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, as well as a lecturer in General Education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh.—E£d. 
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cation, population ratios, superstitions, and loyalties.? 

Name—There used to be quite a warfare of words among scholars 
on the matter of nomenclature as to whether these people should be 
called Pennsylvania Germans or Pennsylvania Dutch, each side present- 
ing ethnological and linguistic evidences in support of its choice. Mean- 
while the popular choice of “Pennsylvania Dutch” has persisted and 
seems to be gaining favor. The term is used in the classes at Franklin and 
Marshall College, Muhlenberg College, Penn State, and at Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, where classes in the dialect are popular. It is used by 
broadcasting stations in Allentown, Bethlehem, Lancaster, Philadelphia, 
Reading, and Sunbury. 

Population—The Pennsylvania Dutch number about forty per cent 
of the population of the state, exact figures being unobtainable. It is esti- 
mated that the language is spoken by about five hundred thousand peo- 
ple in Pennsylvania and several other states, and that an additional five 
hundred thousand have some understanding of the language even 
though they may disclaim speaking ability. About twenty per cent of the 
forty per cent above mentioned make up the so- called ‘ ‘plain people,” 
that is, the Amish, Mennonites, and Brethren. The rest of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch citizenry—an overwhelming majority—belong to the so- 
called church groups and are largely Lutheran, Reformed, and Moravian, 
with scatterings of Presbyterians, Methodists, Schwenkfelders, and Ro- 
man Catholics. One of their finest poets, John Birmelin, who died sev- 
eral months ago, belonged to the last named group. 

Language—Pennsylvania German, or Pennsylvania Dutch, is a dia- 
lect of High German. The terms “High German” and “Low German” 
are used with reference to the language spoken respectively in the high- 
lands or South Germany, and the lowlands or North Germany. Penn- 
sylvania German, therefore, has no connection with Low German, and 
would not be understood by Frisians, Walloons, or the Holland Dutch. 
Furthermore, Pennsylvania German is very definitely not corrupt Ger- 
man. It is basically the Rheinpfalzisch dialect spoken in the Rhenish 
Palatinate and the Oberrhein, oak here and there an admixture with 
other German dialects (especially Alemannic) and English. It should 
not be confused with Plattdeutsch, which is Low German. As contact 
with the English increased, more and more English words were added. 


2 Fuller citations of the works referred to are included in the bibli- 
ography appended below. 
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If these are omitted, the natives of the Rhineland districts can under- 
stand the Pennsylvania German; many of our young men who spoke the 
dialect acted as interpreters in both World Wars. There is probably not 
so much difference in the transplanted German of the various counties 
in Pennsylvania as most persons would expect. It seems that a sort of 
leveling process has taken place. There are some variations, it is true, 
but mostly in vocabulary.? 

Grammar—Gender and word order are identical with modern lit- 
erary German. The chief difference lies in the area of simplification. 
There are only two tenses. Nouns have no genitive case. Possession is 
expressed in a manner akin to old English thus: “The man his book;” 
there are, however, possessive adjectives and possessive pronouns. All 
noun endings are reduced to -e, -er, and -m or -’n. Umlauts are leveled 
out, for example, ii becomes ie, and 6 becomes ee. There is a strange 
phenomenon in Pennsylvania Dutch pronunciation, in that, contrary to 
pure German, there are nasal sounds, for example aw when sounded like 
French on means also; aw without nasalization means to, at or towards. 
Tsae nasalized means teeth; un-nasalized means ten or toe. Hard g, hard 
b and hard d are sounded more softly as if they were a combination of 
gk, bp and dt, except initially or when followed by another consonant. 
I mention these matters of pronunciation because in so far as I have 
been able to learn they have been rarely mentioned in critical writings 
or grammars. 

There are several fairly comprehensive Pennsylvania German dic- 
tionaries, containing twelve to fifteen thousand words. The time is ripe 
for a new dictionary of, say, twenty-five thousand words. To illustrate 
Pennsylvania German, the following second paragraph of Lincoln’s Get- 
ty sburg Address is rendered into the diclect, followed by a German trans- 
lation: 

Nau fechte m’r in ’n gross'r burger krieg, sehne eb selle Nazion, 
odder ennige Nazion so awg’fange odder so g’dedikeet, lang aushalte 
kann. Do sin m’r tsamma kumme uff ’n grosser schlachtfeld von sellem 
krieg. Mier sin do an ’n schtick dafunn dedikeeta, as der letscht 
ruheplatz f’r die wu ihre leeva gevva hen, so dass selle Nazion leeva 
mecht. Es iss ganz richtig und gut, dass mier des thu setta. 

Wir befinden uns jetzt in einem gewaltigen Bruderkrieg, um fest- 


3 Russell W. Gilbert, A Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans, 10 
(Gettysburg, Pa., 1947). 
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zustellen, ob diese oder irgendeine Nation, die so begriindet und einem 
solchen Ziele gewidmet ist, auf die Dauer bestehen kann. In diesem 
Kampfe befinden wir uns auf einem groszen Schlachtfelde. Versammelt 
sind wir hier um einen Teil dieses Feldes als letzten Ruheplatz zu 
weihen fiir die Tapferen, die ihr Leben dahingaben, damit diese Nation 
fortbestehen mége. Es ist ganz und gar angebracht und schicklich, hier 
diese Pflicht zu erfiillen. 


Literature—The picturesque characteristics of the “plain people” 
group have stirred the imagination of nonresidents, which of course is 
natural, but this has led to much caricaturing of all Pennsylvania Dutch- 
men. A portrayal of the individual rather than of the typical has for 
many years been a stumbling block to the research man; although this is 
not limited to the Pennsylvania Dutch, particularly when the investiga- 
tor deals with fiction, poetry, music, and artifacts. In the field of fiction, 
“Tillie, the Mennonite Maid,” which sold by the hundreds of thousands 
about the time of the First World War, did considerable injustice be- 
cause of its exaggerations and atypical characterizations. Two decades 
later the play “Papa is All” presented the same sort of misrepresentation. 
For instance, no Pennsylvania Dutchman uses the word “all” in refer- 
ence to people in designating “all gone” or “departed.” This adjective is 
used without exception in reference to things and not to people! Sec- 
ondly, one of the main characters in this play dressed in Amish garb 
seeks his enemy with a pistol, a weapon which the plain people simply 
don’t have. T hey use shotguns for hunting, but that practice is usually 
limited to getting food. Thirdly, such works as the Boonastiel Book, pub- 
lished by the late Colonel Harter of Bellefonte, assembled from his 
weekly articles in a local paper, were avowedly published, read, and un- 
derstood as being trivial and humorous. 

On the other hand there have been published from time to time 
articles, poems, essays, etc., which evince considerable poetic insight and 
sentiment. Most popular probably is Harbaugh’s Harfe, now out of 
print, containing such gems as “Die alt Schulhaus and der Krick,” “Aus 
Busch und Schtettel,” and eight or ten others. Most recent of the two 
poets is the late John Birmelin. Compared to the nineteenth century 
Pennsylvania Dutch poets, his fluency and facility in the use of the dia- 
lect make him appear a virtuoso. His knowledge and love of music have 
given his verse an unfaltering rhythm and a melody rare in Pennsylvania 
Dutch poetry. Most striking of all is his unusual range of mood, whether 
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grave or gay, familiar or lyrical. But generally, though these poets were 
filled with zeal and though they worked hard over their verses, not one 
is a major poet. Usually their verses scan and their rhymes ring true, but 
there is little magic with words or other signs of the poetic imagination 
at play that we look for in the work of the great poets. 

With the turn of the century writers using English became aware 
of the Dutch country. In 1902 appeared the first of Helen Reimensny- 
der Martin’s stories, and for many years the market was flooded with her 
tales, each mediocre, each superficial, and each a slur on the Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch. Far superior to her is her contemporary, Elsie Singmaster, 
who writes with sympathy and insight of a people she knows well. A 
third woman to write about the Pennsylvania Dutch is Katharine Loose, 
who uses the pen name of Georg Schock. Her short stories and novels 
show an exact knowledge and understanding of this people. However, 
even when written in the dialect this literature is American in spirit and 
in spite of the short shrift it gets from scholars, is a part of the literature 
of the United States. 

Social Change—<An interesting sociological phenomenon might 
well be reviewed at this point. The metamorphosis of a minority group 
involves three stages. The first stage can be observed when a group mi- 
grates into a new area and because of language and social characteristics 
they are set apart from the majority group as being either queer or not 
acceptable. The second stage represents that period when because of 
travel, social, industrial, and educational intercourse, they mingle with 
majority groups and are accepted with reservations; during this period 
the group still remains more or less bilingual and reputedly eccentric. 
The third stage represents the period when members of the minority 
group freely commingle and intermarry with majority groups; it is dur- 
ing this period that assimilation and amalgamation are in a large measure 
consummated. One can draw from one’s own experience to illustrate 
this; for example, things that my parents discarded as useless or ugly 
when I was a child, such things as utensils, quilts, dishes, pictures, furni- 
ture, etc., are on sale now under the generally accepted but questionable 
term “antiques” and at exorbitant prices. This is one of the indications 
that the minority group has been raised to respectability and social rec- 
ognition, in spite of the existence of rare and fairly delimited or back- 
ward areas. It is interesting to note at this point that during the last two 
periods of the evolution of the Pennsylvania Germans, the group fur- 
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nished ten governors of Pennsylvania, as follows: Snyder, Hiester, 
Shulze, Wolf, Ritner, Shunk, Bigler, Hartranft, Pennypacker, and 
Brumbaugh. 

Food—When I was a small boy my parents conceived the idea that 
they wanted to own their home. An Elder in the Brethren Church by 
the name of Adam Brown wanted to sell his home located along the road 
leading from Hampton to East Berlin. Father bought it. One blustery 
spring day we moved to that home. Packing up furniture and other per- 
sonal property, loading it on wagons and transporting it to a new home 
was called a “flitting.” Four or five horse-drawn w agons transported our 
personal property and us to the new place. I thrilled with the excite- 
ment of the commotion and the big dinner served to all neighbors and 
friends who helped with the flitting. At that dinner there were mounds 
of mashed potatoes, hot cabbage slaw, cold slaw, pickled beets, pickled 
cucumbers, four kinds of jelly, fresh fried ham, cold slices of beef, and 
two large platters piled high with stewed chicken. Then came two kinds 
of pie and three kinds of layer cake. Not everybody could be served at 
one table so there was a succession of three tablefuls. And there was 
practically nothing left at the end of the third serving. 

Copious food was just a bit of our everyday life, with special addi- 
tions and trimmings on Sundays when there was usually company. Kin- 
folks would drive for miles with their families and visit among relatives, 
sometimes several surrey loads at one place. You see, a housewife had to 
be ready for all emergencies, and small wonder that everybody raised 
chickens, pigs, and garden vegetables. 

“Cooking is an art with the Pennsylvania Dutch: this is the land of 
shoofly pies, Moravian buns, smoked sausage, corn pie, chicken pot pie, 
chicken corn soup, hickory nut loaf cake, dandelion salad, Schnitz unt 
Knepp, and dozens of other tasty dishes. Here quality is combined with 
quantity. To set a good table is a matter of pride. These people do not 
stint themselves; with them enough means more than enough. No 
housewife wants to be caught short by unexpected guests. Though serv- 
ing seven sweets and seven sours with every meal may be more legend 
than fact, the story has a base of solid truth. It set up the goal of the 
groaning board loaded not only with meat and vegetables and possibiy 
even desserts, but also with the accompanying sweets and sours: fox- 
grape jelly, apple butter, strawberry jam, quince chips, honey in the 
comb, spiced peaches, ginger pears, kimmel cherries, green-tomato pickle, 
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red beets, pepper cabbage, sour beans, Jerusalem artichokes, chowchow, 
and watermelon pickle. On the farm there were four or five uncut pies 
to any of which—or to all of them—a man could help himself; but in 
general such prodigality went out with the nineteenth century.”4 

Superstitions—Many people write and talk about witches, hexerey, 
and superstitions, repeating over and over again that barn signs were 
painted to scare witches away. Such conclusions are not factually 
grounded. Certain critics have painted great scrawling pictures of man’s 
primitive fears and superstitions and then labelled them: Pennsylvania 
Dutch. Everything queer, strange, primitive, gruesome, unbelievable, 
all that is evil, is attributed to Pennsylvania Germans. A century ago we 
were supposed to practice occult arts, to have a strange medicine and 
folk healing. Powwowing was nothing else than faith healing, for the 
Powwow doctor was a holy man, who practiced white magic, and always 
used the Bible and Scriptural phrase. Pennsylvania Germans carved lil- 
ies and Virgin Sophias on their tombstones and rarely, if ever, put skulls 
and crossbones, or devil’s heads, in their church yards. Certainly some 
Pennsylvania Germans believed in witches; certainly things became be- 
witched; but these beliefs were general characteristics of the age and 
were commonly believed by all folk centuries ago. We had our ballads 
about Bucklich Mannli’, Puck, who worked mischief and played tricks; 
vet Shakespeare has raised him to respectability. It has been stated that 
we had less superstition here in Pennsylvania than in any other colony 
on the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Barn Signs—Cornelius Weygandt has written that “the six-lobed 
conventionalized flower is the sign-manual of all good things in our folk- 
culture, and when these flowers are painted in stylized fashion on our 
barns their association is not with evil superstition, but with deep faith 
in a loving God.” The earliest discoverable dates for the painting of de- 
signs on barns are 1850, 1852, and 1859. Prior to 1840 barns were not 
painted at all. Wallace Nutting has reproduced a line drawing of barn 
decorations in his “Pennsylvania the Beautiful,” Page 9. Barn designs 
are confined mainly to the area between the Lehigh and Schuylkill riv- 
ers, south of the Kittatinny range, although a few decorations appear in 
Monroe County, in Lancaster, and in New Jersey. Barn decoration did 
not exist among the Amish. Hearts and tulips frequently appear on 


+ Fredric Klees, The Pennsylvania Dutch, 413 (New York, Macmil- 
lan Company, 1950). 
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barns, and on one in Oley and another in Saucon, the lily grows from a 
heart. Ask any Pennsylvania Dutchman today: “Why the barn decora- 
tions?” and he will tell you they were painted there ‘ ‘chust fer nice.”5 

Proverbs and Other Sayings—The proverbs of the Pennsylvania 
Germans run far back into German history. Forefathers (the ruder part) 
brought with them much of the superstition of the fatherland and 
through mixture and marriage with other elements found much to sus- 
tain it. Many of the customs of the eighteenth century, both in Ger- 
many and America, are survivals of heathen customs that have come 
down through the centuries, mostly religious beliefs of their pagan an- 
cestors. Here are a few of these beliefs culled at random: 

When suffering with mumps, rub the swollen part on the used part 
of a hog trough. 

If a child kisses a Negro before it is a year old, it will never get 
whooping cough. 

You will rid your house of vermin if you sweep it on Ash Wednes- 
day and throw the sweepings on someone else’s property. 

Washing the face with the cloth used to wash milk cans produces 
a beautiful white complexion. 

Never plow or use any pronged farm implement or sew on Ascen- 
sion Day. 

If a woman wipes her mouth with a dishcloth she will get a hairy lip. 

Scrape the edges of the kitchen table and put the scrapings into the 
victuals of your new servant girl; then she won't be homesick and leave. 

If your dog is lost call him through a knothole facing the east, nine 
mornings in succession, holding your breath, and the dog will return. 

When a girl is anxious to get married, she should feed the cat out 
of her shoe. 

Religion—The Pennsylvania Germans of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries were essentially a deeply religious people. For the first 
two or three decades there was little or no religious organization outside 
the various “plain” sects. Many who lived in the remote districts had 
lost the habit of church going. In the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Reformed and Lutheran churches were without any organiza- 
tion or regular pastors, and the only real religious activity was to be 
found among the Mennonites and Brethren. 


5 Alfred L. Shoemaker, Pennsylvania Dutch Hex Marks, 6 (Lancas- 
ter, Pa., 1950). 
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But the people hungered for the word of God. This explains the 
extraordinary success of the Ephrata Community, the Moravians, the 
rise of the Brethren, and the crowds that flocked to hear Muhlenberg 
when he came to Pennsylvania. This same love continued through the 
century and crowned with success the efforts of Boehm, Otterbein, Al- 
bright, and Winebrenner in the formation of several new evangelical 
denominations. 

Lutheran and Reformed—The great majority of Germans in co- 
lonial Pennsylvania belonged to two principal confessions, Lutheran 
and Reformed; the latter coming chiefly from Switzerland, and the Pa- 
latinate, whither they had been driven from Switzerland by persecution, 
and the former from Wiirttemberg and other parts of Germany. While 
these two sects had been unfriendly at times in Germany, utter lack of 
hostility featured these groups in America, for in most cases they wor- 
shipped in the same church, marriages, baptisms, and funerals frequently 
being performed by either minister. These two denominations are still 
very strong, especially in the eastern part of the state, where in some 
localities sermons are preached in German. 

Mennonites—The Mennonites came chiefly from Switzerland and 
Holland. In 1711 the Mennonites of Bern were offered free transpor- 
tation down the Rhine, permission to sell their property, and to take 
their families with them on condition that they never return to Switzer- 
land. It was about this time that the settlement of Lancaster County by 
Swiss Mennonites began and many of those in the Bern exodus found 
their way there, which thus became the first county outside Philadelphia 
founded by the Germans. Others settled in what is now Berks County. 
Difficulties with land titles elsewhere caused still others, in 1723, to make 
their way to the headwaters of the Susquehanna, thence down through 
the present sites of Binghamton and Wilkes-Barre, till they arrived at 
the mouth of the Swatara Creek up which they made their way to what 
is now known as the Tulpehocken. The growth of Berks County was 
rapid and the tide of immigration overflowed into adjoining counties. 

The Mennonites trace their history back to earlier centuries. Their 
basic doctrine included: refusal to take oath, non-resistance, rejection of 
a paid ministry and infant baptism, simplicity of dress and life, and re- 
ligious worship. They are expert farmers, and the stateliest barns, the 
sleekest horses and cattle belong to them. In general they have retained 
the manners and customs of their fathers, even to the wearing of their 
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quaint garb, the women wearing caps even in their housework. They 
worship in plain meetinghouses, choose their ministers by lot, and will 
neither take oath nor bear arms. 


Amish—An important division among the Mennonites occurred in 
Switzerland resulting in the formation of a sub-sect. This branch was 
known as the Amish, founded by Jacob Amman of Canton Bern, his 
purpose being to preserve more severity of doctrine and dress. They 
wear clothing with no buttons, hooks and eyes being used entirely. A 
typical colony is that in Big Valley, a few miles west of Lewistown. 

Their religious services are marked by a note of austerity. The 
services last for two or three hours, during which time the worshipers 
sit on backless benches. To endure such an ordeal one must be inured 
to it from childhood. Among the House Amish the men and boys sit in 
one room, the women and girls in another. In the central room, where 
the preaching takes place, the men sit in two groups facing one another 
with the preachers in between. Each Amish congregation has from two 
to four ministers and a deacon, with a bishop to every two meetings. 


Brethren—The Dunkards (or Brethren), a flourishing denomina- 
tion, were founded by Alexander Mack of Schwarzenau in Westphalia 
in 1708, though their real origin dates from 1719, when about twenty 
families came to Pennsylvania and settled in Germantown, Skippack in 
Montgomery County, Oley in Berks County, and on the Conestoga 
Creek in Lancaster County. Their first church was established by Peter 
Baker at Conestoga in 1723. A division among them in 1729 caused a 
withdrawal of some members under the leadership of Conrad Beissel, 
who founded the society of Seventh Day Baptists. At the deaths of Mack 
and Baker in 1734 and 1735, the Dunkards had settlements in Lancas- 
ter, Berks, Lebanon, and Dauphin counties. Later settlements were 
made in Virginia and especially in Ohio, where they are still numerous. 
Their doctrines differ little from those of the Mennonites, but are not 
practiced so literally.6 There are two wings—the Progressives and Con- 
servatives, the latter dying out. They promote higher education and pro- 
gressive farming. Their garb is being gradually discarded for conven- 
tional dress. In some areas their churches have carpets, special music 
is condoned, and church architecture is modernized. Juniata College 
and Elizabethtown College were founded by this sect. 


6 Klees, Pennsylvania Dutch, 61. 
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Fractur Schriften—Fractur manuscripts made here were the out- 
growth of a European tradition transplanted without substantial change 
to this new country. They were used until the universal spread of the 
printing press superseded records illuminated by hand. In Germany the 
law required that a record of vital statistics be preserved. “Educated” 
men, schoolmasters and ministers among the Pennsylvania colonists, 
were expected to be proficient in the art of “fractur writing,” in order 
that they might supply the new settlers with the documents custom de- 
manded. 

“Fractur-schriften,” as it is called in Germany, is a decorative callig- 
raphy named after a sixteenth century German type face called “fraktur,” 
which was itself an imitation of the work of the manuscript writers of 
the day. Another source of inspiration was provided by a type face called 
“Schwabacher” which featured an even, rounded, more cursive letter. 

Besides producing Taufscheine, the fractur writer illuminated 
family records in Bibles, drew and painted the frontispieces in song- 
books, made charming bookplates, and lettered the “Haussegen” or 
house-blessing—a prayer invoking the blessing of God on the family 
and its dwelling. 

Humor—One of the best examples of indigenous humor is the 
Boonastiel book of Colonel Harter. It is a compendium of newspaper 
articles published over a period of five years, when the author was con- 
tributing to the Middleburg Post. No Pennsylvania Dutchman can read 
these dialect tales without bursting into hilarious laughter. Unfortu- 
nately they lose so much in translation that an English rendering would 
sound flat. I cite this book only as an example, although there are many, 
many others. On the other hand there are in circulation today books and 
pamphlets purporting to be examples of Pennsylvania Dutch humor, 
many of them of universal origin rather than indigenously Pennsylvania 
Dutch, and most of them risqué and insulting to the reader. These book- 
lets, unfortunately, have been attaining wide circulation. I purchased 
one over the counter at Midway on the Pennsylvania Turnpike some- 
time ago. I read it through in the interest of learning how low one could 
descend, but promptly destroyed it lest anyone observe that I had such 
product in my possession. 

The following examples by and about the Pennsylvania Dutch are 
culled from a rather long list and are meant to be typical examples: 

A traveling salesman passing through York stopped his car and 
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inquired of two pleasant looking natives on the sidewalk, ‘‘where is 
the noodle factory?’’ After some debate one volunteered, ‘‘yes, vell, 
ve don’t have no noddles factory.’’ The man thanked them and was 
about to leave when one of the men halted him and said, ‘‘mebbe you 
meant the macaroni factory?’’ ‘‘Sure, that’s it,’’ said the traveling 
man. ‘Yes, vell, ve don’t have dat either.’’ 


Some years ago when the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
was being constructed through Berks County, the right of way led 
through a very productive farm in the possession of a prosperous 
Pennsylvania German landowner. When the foreman appeared with 
his gang of men and carts and started a necessary embankment, the 
owner of the farm appeared and irately commanded the foreman to 
desist. Some warm words followed and finally the foreman produced 
his blue prints and his documentary evidence of the right of way. 
“‘Vat’s all dat?’’ inquired the farmer. ‘‘These are my credentials,’’ 
replied the foreman. The farmer scratched his whiskers and seemed 
nonplussed. He walked slowly back to his house in deep thought. All 
night he couldn’t sleep. About four in the morning he arose, went to 
the barn. and turned out into the disputed field an enormous ferocious 
bull, and returned to the house. After several hours when the work- 
men appeared to resume labor, there ensued naturally a wild scram- 
ble for shelter to escape the onsets of said bull. Presently there was 
a knock at the farmer’s door, and there stood the foreman, wrapped 
in perspiration and wrath. ‘‘What do you mean by such conduct?’’ 
demanded the foreman, threatening arrest. ‘‘Vell, vat’s de matter?”’ 
inquired the farmer. ‘‘You know very well what’s the matter—your 
bull is interfering with our legal rights and is dangerous to my men 
—get him out at once.’’ The farmer quietly scratched his chin and 
replied: ‘‘Vell, chust show der bull der credenshuls.”’ 


When Henry (‘‘Pappy’’) Houck was in the midst of his campaign 
for election to the office of secretary of internal affairs some thirty 
or more years ago, his train stopped for an hour in a village in Leba- 
non County, and Dr. Houck was flatteringly introduced for a speech 
from the platform by a native supporter of his candidacy. The lat- 
ter waxed enthusiastic and vouched for unanimous support on the 
part of the whole community; after the applause Dr. Houck acknowl- 
edged the introduction and pledge with proper grace, and added: ‘“‘I 
believe every word you say; even the dogs are for me; as my train 
slowed down I heard them vociferously barking, Houck, Houck, 
Houck.’”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Schmit were members of the church consistory and 
when a candidate for the position of pastor came for his trial sermon, 
it haply fell to their lot to entertain the minister. Mrs. Schmit got up 
early in the morning and prepared such a breakfast as only a Penn- 
sylvania German lady knows how. There was the usual menu plus 
an extra or two, such as several kinds of meat, two kinds of layer 
cake, some cookies and pie. The minister was called and after grace, 
she noticed that he took nothing but a cup of coffee. Inquiring as to 
his health, she learned that it was his habit to eat nothing before a 
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trial sermon, or any serious discourse. After breakfast she said: 

‘‘Now Pap, you take der preacher to church and I'll stay home and git 

der dinner. After an hour or two Mr. Schmit and the minister re- 

turned, the latter went to his room, and Mr. Schmit went to the 

; kitchen where his wife was still busy with the noonday dinner. ‘‘Vell, 
Pap, how did der preacher do?’’ she inquired. Quietly came the re- 
ply: ‘‘O vell, he might chust as vell ett his breakfas.”’ 


Old man Schollenberg had the reputation of being the meanest 
man in York County. And when he died his sons wouldn’t even drop 
their plowing to show respect for their father’s passing. They 
couldn’t even get a minister that was willing to officiate. Finally 

; several of the older men gathered and conducted the wake. And at 
the burial service no one volunteered to say a word in behalf of the 
deceased. At last one of the men stepped forth and remarked: ‘‘Vell, 
I don’t know vat to say, but ennyvay, Old Chake vasn’t alvays so 
mean as he sometimes vas.”’ 


All over southern and eastern Pennsylvania the question came 
up here and there in the Mennonite church as to whether sermons in 
the German language shouldn’t be discontinued. Such matters were 
settled at the ‘‘Rotfersammling.’’ This was a meeting of the whole 
congregation sitting in council. At one of these meetings in Lebanon 
there was a heated debate on the subject. Finally an elderly sister 
arose and said she was strongly opposed to English sermons, saying: 
‘‘Anybody knows that our good Lord spoke ‘Dutch.’ ”’ 


Mother Myler had never been ill, and when she took sick it soon 
proved to be serious, and the doctor told them he could do no more 
for her. They held a family council, and decided to send for the min- 
ister. Their own Reformed preacher was away for his summer vaca- 
tion but the eldest son decided to bring the Lutheran minister, and 
quietly entered the sick chamber, roused his mother, and told her of 
their plight. She slowly sat up and inquired: ‘‘O, du bisht der Parra?’’ 
(Oh, so you are the preacher?). She was assured that he was. ‘‘Unt 
bisht du Refermeert?’’ (And are you Reformed?) ‘‘Nay, ich bin Lut- 
terish.’’ (No, I am a Lutheran). ‘Vell, dann bisht du Demokrat?”’ 
(Well, then are you a Democrat?) He said he was. ‘Vell, den go 
ahead.”’ 


Colorful Folkways—The “Rattle Band,” with its discords of dish- 
pans, cowbells, foghorns, kettles, and other paraphernalia, was used to 


, greet the newly-weds. The beautiful chords of the Moravian trombone 
4 choirs in the town and the cemeteries on Easter morn are still heard, ex- 
p pressing the joy of the Resurrection. Easter eggs are colored with the 
: typical brown of the onion skin. Raisin pie, or “funeral” pie, is prepared 
r for friends and relatives who come great distances to a funeral, a practice 


’» especially common in the days of the horse and buggy. The Christmas 
tree and “putz” are still in vogue, as well as the baking of varied Christ- 
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mas cookies. Apple-butter and quilting parties are fading out, but not so 
with the “Fendu” or public auction of household goods and farm imple- 
ments. Barn-raising festivities and many other customs portray the espe- 
cial closeness of the serious and the lighthearted, as well as the commu- 
nity spirit of helping each other. The traditional habits of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans have helped to make a difficult life as colorful, imagina- 
tive, and uplifting as possible. Certain attractive customs are not neces- 
sarily peculiar to them in that much folklore, like art, breaks national 
bounds and has no limits. 

Conclusion—These people and their descendants have been in 
America for more than 225 years; they have done their part in our coun- 
try’s development, and have shared in its political, social, economic, and 
religious evolution. They are American to the core. Many of them have 
become assimilated and amalgamated into our common ethnic stock. 
Yet in certain isolated areas they predominate, having their own 
peculiar language and religious forms, in some cases like the “plain 
people,” not to be found elsewhere in the United States. Traditional 
characteristics are not so striking now as they were a hundred years ago, 
yet even today the type is fairly distinct. 

Martin G. Brumbaugh, a Pennsylvania German and a former gov- 
ernor, has well said: “Our history was peculiar because our life was pe- 
culiar and unique. . . . In Massachusetts and Virginia the life was homo- 
geneous—the ideals of one were the ideals of all. . . . In Pennsylvania 
the life was not homogeneous; it was complex. The ideals of some were 
not the ideals of others. There were the Quakers, the Germans and the 
Scotch-Irish, and these differed in religion, in nationality and in social 
ideals. It is this complex life that makes our history unique and renders 
comparative study unfair and inadequate.”’ 

They came to Pennsylvania 
In the early long ago, 
Those sturdy sons of many lands 
To till the soil and sow. 


The Dutch, the Germans, Swedes and Swiss 
Sought here a Canaan land of bliss 
And in the seething melting pot 
The Welsh and English cast their lot. 


7 Gilbert, Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans, 51, 55. 
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Scotch, Irish, Huguenot, and Jew 
Lent flavor to the mixing brew 

And through time’s master stroke and touch 
Were born the Pennsylvania Dutch. 


By Will George Butler 
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JEREMIAH SULLIVAN BLACK: SOMERSET’S 
GREAT LAWYER 


CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY! 


l' you FOLLOow the road leading from Somerset, Pennsylvania, south- 
ward toward Bedford for about ten miles, a mile or two beyond 
Berlin you will come to a clump of fir trees on the left-hand side of 
the road, not far from a hamlet known as Stony Creek. In the midst of 
these fir trees stands an enormous block of granite, upon which is a 
bronze tablet with the following inscription: 


Birthplace of 
Jeremiah Sullivan Black 
10 January, 1810 
President, Judge, 16th Penn. Judicial District, 1842-51 
Associate Justice and Chief Justice of Penna. 1851-1857 
Attorney-General of the United States, 1860-1861 
Fearless and eloquent defender of Constitutional Rights, 
Of Trial by Jury, and of Civil and Religious Liberty 
Until his death, 19th, August, 1883. 
‘*To live unmolested is not a political privilege, but a 
Natural, absolute, and indefeasible right, which human 
Government may protect, but cannot either give or withhold.’’2 


Directly across the road from this monument, according to the cus- 
tom of that day, is a private cemetery for the Black family, enclosed by a 
massive stone wall and an iron fence. On the August day when I visited 
it I could at first not make out a single tomb, because the whole place 
was overgrown with briars and weeds. But when I pushed through the 
weeds I did succeed in finding the graves of Black’s grandfather and 
grandmother, and also the grave of his father. The great lawyer and jur- 
ist does not sleep here in this bramble cemetery with his ancestors, for 
he is buried at York, Pennsylvania, where he died in 1883. 


1! For the information, chiefly, of readers far distant or long ab- 
sent from the Pittsburgh district, it may be noted that Dr. Macartney 
has long been pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, 
and has authored many a book or article on Pittsburgh, western 
Pennsylvania, and Civil War history, to say nothing of his numerous 
contributions to ecclesiastical history and religious thought.—E£d. 


4 


2 The quotation is from Judge Black’s address on “Religious Lib- 
erty,” delivered before the Phrenakosmian Society of Pennsylvania 
College on September 17, 1856, and published in Chauncey F. Black, 
ed., Essays and Speeches of Jeremiah S. Black, 52 (New York, 1885). 
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Jeremiah Sullivan Black was born at Pleasant Glades in Stony 
Creek Township, Somerset County, Pennsylvania. The house where he 
was born stood not far from the Bedford turnpike, which then was 
crowded with Concord stages and Conestoga wagons rolling westward 
and herds of cattle and horses, flocks of sheep and droves of swine march- 
ing eastward. His father, Henry Black, was a man of considerable stand- 
ing in the community, having been an associate judge of Somerset 
County for twenty years, a member of the Pennsylvania General Assem- 
bly, and a member of Congress. The early and formal schooling of Black 
was at the villages of Stoystown, Berlin, and Somerset, and in a classical 
school at Brownsville, Fay ette County, where James G. Blaine was born. 
When in school at Berlin the young Black with other boys collected nails 
and pieces of iron from among the ashes of a barn that had been struck 
by lightning, and, believing that these bits of iron would draw lightning, 
hid them under the schoolhouse, hoping that lightning would strike the 
building and set them at liberty. 

At an early age Black was weil versed in Latin poetry, having trans- 
lated Horace into English prose, and then into English verse. At the age 
of seventeen he became a student of law in the Somerset office of Chaun- 
cey Forward, a leader of the bar and a prominent politician. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1830, and when Forward went to Congress took 
charge of his law practice. Black was greatly influenced by this associa- 
tion with Forward, as to politics, the practice of law, his religion, and his 
domestic life, for he married Forward’s daughter Mary. In 1842 Gov- 
ernor David R. Porter appointed him president judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas of the 16th Judicial District, which was made up of 
Franklin, Bedford and Somerset counties. In 1851 he was elected to the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania and served for three years as Chief 
Justice. 

In March, 1857, President Buchanan appointed Black as his Attor- 
ney-General, and in December, 1860, when Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
State, left the Cabinet, Black was put in his place, not only as a Secre- 
tary of State, but perhaps more as an advisor to Buchanan in the midst 
of the hurricane that was then blowing over the nation, and when it 
seemed to not a few that the great achievements of the Republic since it 
was born in 1776 were about to be lost in the maelstrom of civil strife. 

At the request of Buchanan, and at the time of the angry dispute 
over the proposal to send Major Robert Anderson and his troops back 
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from Fort Sumter to the indefensible Fort Moultrie, Black submitted the 

following opinions on the crisis: 

]. Secession was unconstitutional. 

2. Yet the Federal Government had no right to invade a state and com- 
pel it to remain in the Union. 

3. Nevertheless, the Federal Government could, and should, hold the 
Southern forts, the coast defense and control the customs, and thus 
render independent states impossible. 

There was a certain inconsistency in these opinions, for if secession 
from the Union was unconstitutional, and therefore an offence against 
the nation, the government had the right to maintain its authority in all 
the states. 

During these critical days the meetings of the Cabinet were the 
most dramatic and memorable in the history of the Republic. Great pres- 
sure was being brought to bear on the President to send Major Anderson 
back to Moultrie, and for a time it seemed as if he would yield. The tide 
of passions ran high. The Postmaster-General, Judge Joseph Holt, said 
of John B. Floyd, the Secretary of War, that when the news came of 
Anderson’s bold coup, Floyd's “fury seemed as that of some baffled fiend 
who suddenly discovers open at his feet the gulf of ruin he has been pre- 
paring for another.” 

Edwin M. Stanton, the Steubenville, Pittsburgh, and Washington 
attorney who had been employed by Black when he was Attorney-Gen- 
eral to prosecute the land frauds in California, had become Attorney- 
General when Black was made Secretary of State. Speaking of one of 
the meetings of the Cabinet at the time of the debate over Fort Sumter, 
Stanton said: “The great conflict for the Union commenced a few min- 
utes after I parted eon you here.” He tells of the President wrapped in 
an old dressing gown, and, trembling like a leaf in his anxiety, crouched 
in his chair near the fire, listening to the storm of debate about him, but 
with no word of counsel or leadership. In answer to Floyd’s demand 
that the President send Anderson back to Moultrie, Stanton declared 
that it would be a crime equal to the crime of Benedict Arnold, that 
those who took part in it ought to be hanged like Andre, and that a Presi- 
dent who issued such an order ought to be hanged. Stanton told 
Buchanan that he would resign from the Cabinet if he ordered the garri- 
son back to Moultrie; and in this Black concurred. If Black had had his 
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way, the “Brooklyn,” a formidable warship, instead of the feeble “Star of 
the West,” would have been sent to Charleston to relieve Sumter and 
vindicate the honor of the nation. 


Henry Wilson, Senator from Massachusetts, and a member of a Vig- 
ilance Committee organized by active Republicans in Congress during 
the critical last weeks of Buchanan’s administration, writes of the dra- 
matic conflicts in the Cabinet, with Stanton threatening Buchanan and 
the disunionists, and how Stanton met almost daily with the members of 
the Republican Vigilance Committee. Strange to say, Black, in a maga- 
zine controversy with Wilson, denied that there ever was such a conflict 
in the Cabinet, or that Stanton was ever in communication with the Re- 
publican leaders, and that to assert that he was, was to brand him as a 
villain and a traitor. One must choose between the testimony of Black 
and the explicit witness of such men as Henry Wilson, Charles Sumner, 


and Judge Holt. 


Although Black differed sharply on the question of sending Major 
Anderson back from Fort Sumter to the vulnerable Fort Moultrie, from 
which he had removed the troops to the much stronger Sumter, Black 
was a firm defender and admirer of Buchanan. “During all that long 
period he steadily, faithfully, and powerfully sustained the principles of 
free constitutional government. This nation never had a truer friend, 
nor its laws a defender who would more cheerfully have given his life to 
save them from violation. No man was ever slandered so brutally. His 
life’s life was literally lied away. In the last months of his administration 
he devoted all the energies of his mind and body to the great duty of sav- 
ing the Union, if possible, from dissolution and civil war. . . . The accusa- 
tion of timidity and indecision is most preposterous.”3 


When President Johnson was tried before the Senate on Articles of 
Impeachment, Black was his counsel, but soon withdrew in displeasure 
because Johnson would not overrule Seward, the Secretary of State, for 
one of his own clients. In 1877 Black, who later attacked Grant’s admin- 
istration with such bitterness, as counsel defended Grant’s Secretary of 
War, William W. Belknap, who was on trial before the Senate after he 
had been impeached by the House for corrupt practices. In 1877 he ap- 
peared as counsel for Samuel Tilden before the special electoral com- 


3 Black, Essays and Speeches, 251. 
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mission. He termed the seating of Rutherford B. Hayes as President as 
the “Great Fraud.” 

When Grant was being put forward for a third term, Black strongly 
opposed his candidacy and made a vigorous attack upon his character. 
“Grant's own history and character as a civilian,” he wrote, “make it cer- 
tain that those who support him are enemies of free and honest govern- 
ment. These third-termers are not madmen. They have tried Grant, and 
they know what he is good for. Those acts of deadly hostility to the Con- 
stitution which distinguished the period of his Administration they ex- 
pect him to repeat. Those atrocious corruptions which made it the 
golden age of the public plunderer they look for again.”* 

In 1872 there appeared Ward Hill Lamon’s Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Lamon, a Danville, Illinois, lawyer, had been Lincoln’s bodyguard 
during the war and slept next to Lincoln’s bedchamber. It was the regret 
of his life that he was absent from Washington on a mission to Rich- 
mond when Lincoln was assassinated. He was gigantic in frame, a bitter 
anti-Abolitionist, and by not a few regarded as “a whiskey-drinking, wal- 
rus-mustached boaster and braggart.” For a time Lamon was associated 
with Black in his law practice, and thus made the acquaintance of 
Black's son, Chauncey Forward Black. 

The chief authority for Lamon’s biography of Lincoln was the ma- 
terial which Herndon, Lincoln’s law partner, had sold to him; but the 
author of the book, although it was published under Lamon’s name, was 
Black’s son Chauncey. Black was an unfortunate choice for a Lincoln 
biographer, for he was a Buchanan Democrat, shared his father’s unfa- 
vorable views of Lincoln, and was ready to believe that which would dis- 
credit the dead President. The book was a total failure, chiefly because 
it presented Lincoln as an unbeliever. It quoted Herndon as saying: “As 
to Lincoln’s religious beliefs and views, he was in short an infidel, an 
atheist. He did not believe that Jesus was God or the Son of God. He 
was a fatalist; he denied the freedom of the will. Mr. Lincoln told me a 
thousand times that he did not believe the Bible was the revelation of 
God as the Christian world contends.” On the fierce controversy which 
raged over the book and the subject of Lincoln’s belief or unbelief, the 
best thing written or spoken was by Josiah G. Holland, editor of Scrib- 
ner's Monthly, and in 1866 author of a biography of Lincoln: “The reli- 


+ Black, Essays and Speeches, 405. 
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gion of the Lord Jesus Christ is no more in need of the patronage of a 
great man than it is in danger of disparagement by a small one.” 


In middle life Black passed through an unusual religious experi- 
ence and, after baptism by the celebrated Alexander Campbell of Beth- 
any College, Virginia, became a member of the Campbellite, or Disciples, 
Church. Henceforth he was an ardent and very able defender of Chris- 
tianity against the attacks of unbelievers, notably those of the eloquent 
Robert G. Ingersoll. Answering the speeches of Ingersoll, Black wrote: 
“I am not out on the forlorn hope of converting Mr. Ingersoll. I am no 
preacher exhorting a sinner to leave the seat of the scornful and come up 
to the bench of the penitents. My duty is more analgous to that of the 
policeman, who would silence a rude disturber of the congregation by 
telling him that his clamor is false, and his conduct an offense against 
public decency.”5 

Answering the attack of Ingersoll on the credibility of the Gospels, 
Black said: “What we call the fundamental truths of Christianity con- 
sist of great public events which are sufficiently established by history 
without special proof. . . . Cornwallis surrendered to Washington at 
Yorktown, and changed the destiny of Europe and America. Nobody 
would think of calling a witness or even citing an official report to prove 

Julius Caesar was assassinated. We do not need to prove that fact 
like an ordinary murder. He was master of the world, and his death was 
followed by a war with the conspirators, the battle at Philippi, the quar- 
rel of the victorious triumvirs, Actium, and the permanent establishment 
of imperial government under Augustus. The life and character, the 
death and resurrection, of Jesus are just as visibly connected with events 
which even an infidel must admit to be of equal importance. The 
Church rose and armed herself in righteousness for conflict with the 
powers of darkness; innumerable multitudes of the best and wisest ral- 
lied to her standard and died in her cause; her enemies employed the 
coarse and vulgar machinery of human government against her, and her 
professors were brutally murdered in large numbers; her triumph was 
complete; the gods of Greece and Rome crumbled on their altars; the 
world was revolutionized and human society was transformed.” 


At the end of this magnificent statement in behalf of the Christian 
revelation, after describing the moral darkness and cruelty of the pagan 


5 Black, Essays and Speeches, 76. 
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world, Black said: “The Church came, and her light penetrated this 
moral darkness like a new sun. She covered the globe with institutions 
of mercy, and thousands upon thousands of her disciples devoted them- 
selves exclusively to works of charity at the sacrifice of every earthly in- 
terest. Her earliest adherents were killed without remorse—beheaded, 
crucified, sawed asunder, thrown to the beasts, or, covered with pitch, 
piled up in great heaps and slowly burned to death. But her faith was 
made perfect through suffering, and the law of love rose in triumph from 
the ashes of her martyrs. This religion has come down to us through the 
ages, attended all the way by righteousness, justice, temperance, mercy, 
transparent truthfulness, exulting hope, and white- winged charity. 
Abolish it—take away the restraints which it imposes on evil passions— 
silence the admonitions of its preachers—let all Christians cease their 
labors of charity—blot out from history the records of its heroic benevo- 
lence—repeal the laws it has enacted and the institutions it has built up 
—let its moral principles be abandoned and all the miracles of light be 
extinguished—what would we come to? I need not answer this ques- 
tion: the experiment has been partially tried. The French nation for- 
mally renounced Christianity, denied the existence of the Supreme Be- 
ing, and so satisfied the hunger of the infidel heart for a time. What fol- 
lowed? Universal depravity, garments rolled in blood, fantastic crimes 
unimagined before, which startled the earth with their sublime atrocity. 
The American people have, and ought to have, no special desire to follow 
that terrible example of guilt and misery.”® 


In 1869, on his way to Galveston, Texas, to argue a case, the side of 
the car in which Black was sitting was struck by the cars of a freight train, 
and his right arm so badly injured that it had to be amputated. He 
learned to write with his left hand, but ever after had to have the help 
of a servant. Despite this handicap he went from strength to strength in 
his great career as a lawyer, a “defender of the Constitution, the Union 
and the Ten Commandments.” He died at his home, “Brockie” at York, 
Pa., on the 19th of August, 1883, full of years and honors. With death 
approaching him he said to a member of his family: “I would not have 
you think for a moment that I am afraid to die—my business on the 
other side is well settled—on this it is still somewhat at loose ends.” 


Black, Essays and Speeches, 76, 89, 95. 
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SINGING PITTSBURGH! 


GEORGE SWETNAM 


Pittsburgh is a great old town, 
Pittsburgh! 


Pittsburgh is a great old town; 
Pittsburgh! 


Pittsburg his a great old town; 
Solid steel from McKeesport down. 
Lord God, Pittsburgh! 
The fact that I can sing such a song before a serious audience today 
shows how far we have come in Pittsburgh in understanding the true 
nature of folk song, and its place in the study of history. 


Unfortunately, a good part of what is to be said this evening must 
deal with how little, rather than how much, has been done in this line 
of study. 


For most of Pittsburgh’s nearly two centuries the folk lore of this 
district has been either scorned by most writers, or—worse still—com- 
pletely disregarded. One of the earliest mentions of folk song here by 
any bissesion, and typical of their attitude, is a passage in Henry Marie 
Brackenridge’s Recollections of Persons and Places in the West (Pitts- 
burgh, 1834) describing the horse-racing fairs of his boyhood days on 
Grant’s Hill (p. 62): “T here was Crowder with his fiddle and his vo- 
taries, making the dust fly, with a four-handed, or rather four-footed, 
reel; and a little further on, was Dennis Loughy, the blind poet, like 
Homer, casting his pearls before swine, chanting his masterpiece, in a 
tone part nasal and part guttural: 


‘Come, gentlemen, gentlemen, all, 
Ginral Sincleer shall rem’ber’d bee, 
For he lost thirteen hundred men all, 
In the Western Tari-to-ree!’ ’”’ 


To judge from his writing, young Brackenridge had little respect 


1 An address given at a meeting of the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania on October 18, 1951, together with typical ballads of 
this region sung individually and collectively by members of the 
Pittsburgh Folk Song Society, including the speaker. Dr. Swetnam is 
a staff writer with the Pittsburgh Press and author of the popular 
book entitled Pittsylvania Country.—Ed. 
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for either the singer or his song. As a historian he would scorn the bal- 
lad for its careless handling of facts, despite his own often somewhat 
loose habits in the same respect. And looking down on the blind poet as 
a mendicant, he probably damned the product with the producer. 

Blind Dennis was singing around the year 1800, before the races 
were moved from Pittsburgh to the McKeesport district, and if young 
Brackenridge’s recollection of the song is correct, the singer was indeed 
woefully inexact as to the facts of General Arthur St. Clair’s defeat at 
the hands of the Indians about a decade earlier. Both his authorship and 
the historian’s remembrance of the verse are subject to question, as exist- 
ing texts of what appears to be the same ballad vary widely from Brack- 
enridge’s quotation. 

Even disregarding this, the study of history in the Pittsylvania 
Country has suffered a great loss in the neglect and disappearance of the 
great majority of the old narrative ballads which celebrated important 
happenings. For if the songsters were careless or even intentionally in- 
exact with their facts, they at least mirrored correctly the living of their 
day, which is more than can be said for many a learned and exact his- 
torical tome. 

It would be impossible within the limits of such a paper as this to 
attempt a definitive survey of folk song in this area, much less delve into 
the things that made the songs as they were and are, or cull the historical 
information from the sentimentality and misinformation which they 
often contain. Rather, let us limit the effort to a check of the handful 
preserved in serious works, and to a survey of what needs to be done in 
the field to remedy past neglect. 

With the probable exception of the ballad on St. Clair Cif the blind 
poet was indeed its author, and not merely its purveyor, as seems likely), 
only a single, four-line fragment of the work of Loughy, or Loughey, 
has been preserved. 

It is in an advertisement in the Pittsburgh Gazette of January 31, 
1812, offering the broadside of a new song: “On the Battle Lately 
Fought on the Wabash Between the Troops under the Command of 
Governor Harrison and the Indians under the Control of the Shawanese 
Prophet.’ 

The advertisement quoted the opening lines of the ballad, which 
had been offered the previous week, in true folk meter and style: 
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You American heroes, come listen a while, 
The story I tell you will cause you to smile; 
Concerning an action, the truth I shall tell, 
It was a disaster to Britain befel. 


Loughey advertised another song, “The Prospect of Taking Can- 
ada,” in the Gazette of July 10 of the same year. The issue of December 
10, the following year, carried an announcement of a third (or fourth) 
song by the poet: “On the Capture of the Whole British Fleet on Lake 
Erie by Commodore Perry.” He offered broadsides of the songs for six 
cents a copy at his office “across from the bank.” 

Almost the entire early balladry of the region still preserved has 
been saved to us through the work of one man, the eccentric Frank 
Cowan, poet, author, newspaperman, politician, traveler, and scientist of 
Greensburg. In an appendix to his own book of poems: Southwestern 
Pennsylvania in Song and Story, printed at Greensburg in 1878, Cowan 
adds “The Battle Ballads and Other Poems of Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. 2 

It includes forty-four poems, of which twenty-five may be classed 
broadly as popular ballads belonging to this area. Most of these are sup- 
plied with a brief introduction or comment at the beginning. Authors 
are noted where known to the collector, and the songs are divided into 
eight groups: “Introductory”; “The French War, 1754-1759” [sic]; 
“Lord Dunmore’s War, 1774”; “The Revolution, 1775-1783” [sic]; “In 
dian Wars, 1782-1791”; “The Whiskey Insurrection, 1794”; “Miscellan- 
eous, 1798-1810”; and “The War of 1812.” 

Cowan notes in a preface: “The following poems are taken mainly 
from two unpublished collections of the writer which may be designated 

s ‘The Battle Ballads of America,’ and ‘The Poets and Poetry of South- 

western Pennsylvania.’ With the exception of a ballad entitled ‘Har- 
mar's Defeat,’ detailing the disastrous results of the expedition against 
the Indians in 1790, and a ballad recounting the exploits in the West of 
a certain John Scull of Pittsburgh—possibly the old-time printer, but 
more probably a later-day hero—the following pages contain all the Bat- 
tle Ballads of Southwestern Pennsylvania of which the writer has any 
knowledge.” 

As to why he omitted these two undoubtedly important ballads, 
Cowan gives not a hint unless it is the word “exploits” in regard to the 


2 With the exceptions noted below, the following data and quota- 
tions are drawn from this work of Cowan’s. 
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John Scull song. To me it seems to savor of a suggestion that this was 
one of the bawdy ballads often popular among folk singers—who have 
few inhibitions. As to the reason for omitting the unquestionably local 
ballad about Harmar’s defeat, I am left without even a guess. 

Discarding the temptation to spend too much time on some of the 
more interesting of these, let us take them up in order. The earliest bal- 
lad is listed as “1755—Braddock’s Rally,” a thirty-line song in irregular 
meter, of which Cowan comments: “While both America and England 
were in a radiant glow of enthusiasm in anticipation of a pre-determined 
victory, the following battle-call was composed in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania. It is not known by whom, however; nor further about it save 
that it was still a favorite song in America during the Revolution a quar- 
ter of a century afterward, with the name of Lee—Charles or Light- 
Horse Harry—substituted for that of Braddock.” 

One apparently popular ballad is listed from Dunmore’s War as: 
“1774—The Battle of Point Pleasant,” containing seven four-line stanzas 
of mingled joy at the victory and sorrow over the slain. 

Although Cowan tells us nothing of the provenience or authorship 
of the ballad, his introduction will be interesting as an indication that 
this song was probably composed in or near this area, and if so is likely 
the earliest such local composition preserved to us: “The commander of 
the English forces in the battle of Point Pleasant, decisive victory of 
Lord Dunmore’s War, in 1774,” he says, “was General Andrew Lewis, 
who had played previously a conspicuous part in the early history of 
Southwestern Pennsylvania. He was a captain in the engagement at 
Little Meadows, in 1754; and served with distinction in the expeditions 
of Braddock and Forbes.” The rest of the introduction elaborates further 
on Lewis. 

Since the ballad is brief and our earliest, it will bear a glance at the 
text, which gives the impression that the tune was most likely that of 
some well-known hymn: 

Let us mind the Tenth Day of October, 
Seventy-four, which caused the woe, 


The Indian savages they did cover 
The pleasant banks of the Ohio. 


The battle beginning in the morning, 
Throughout the day it lasted sore, 

Till the evening shades were returning down 

Upon the banks of the Ohio. 
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Judgment precedes to execution, 

Let fame throughout all dangers go, 
Our heroes fought with resolution 

Upon the banks of the Ohio. 


Seven score lay dead and wounded 
Of champions that did face their foe, 
By which the heathen were confounded 
Upon the banks of the Ohio. 


Col. Lewis3 and some noble captains, 
Did down to death like Uriah go; 

Alas! their heads wound up in napkins 
Upon the banks of the Ohio. 


Kings lamented their mighty fallen 
Upon the mountains of Gilboa, 

And now we mourn for brave Hugh Allen+ 
Far from the banks of the Ohio. 


Oh, bless the mighty King of Heaven, 
For all his wondrous works below, 
Who hath to us the victory given 
Upon the banks of the Ohio. 


The first and one of the few to which Cowan is able to assign some- 
thing of an origin and also a tune is headed: “1775—The Pennsylvania 
Song,” and is a typical Revolutionary song, in good and rather modern 
style, even using internal rhyme in i lines of the first verse, and 
employi ing a chorus: 

And all the world shall know, 
Americans are free; 

Nor slaves nor cowards we will prove, 
Great Britain soon shall see. 

Cowan’s introduction is brief: “The author of this ballad is un- 
known. It appeared originally in Dunlap’s Packet, as the ‘Pennsylvania 
March,’ to the tune of the Scotch song, ‘I winna marry ony lad, but 
Sandy o’er the lea.’” There is nothing in the song itself or in what is 
known of it to indicate whether or not it was of local origin. 

Nor is there anything to indicate a local origin for “The King’s Own 
Regulars,” a Revolutionary song of sixteen quatrains, with refrain: “O the 


> Colonel Charles Lewis, a brother of the general, who was killed 
early in the battle. 


+ Lieutenant Hugh Allen, a veteran Indian fighter, also killed at 
Point Pleasant. 
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old soldiers of the king, and the king’s own regulars.” Of the song, 
which derides British troops and cites their many defeats, including that 
of Braddock, Cowan’s introduction says: “The following song appeared 
in the Pennsylvania Evening Post, March 30th, 1776, as ‘A New Song: 

The King’s Own Regulars, ond Their Triumph over the Irregulars. To 
the tune of An old Courtier of the Queen’s, and the Queen’s old Cour- 
tier, which is a kind of recitavo, like the chanting of the prose psalms in 
cathedrals.’ It contains an interesting allusion to the Expedition of Brad 
dock.” 

The next five songs all have “St. Clair” in parentheses after their 
titles in the index, apparently referring to the fact that General Arthur 
St. Clair was a leader in the actions to which they refer. Each is also 
marked as being “By a Contemporary Poet,” though their styles are quite 
different, and an introduction with one of them makes it almost certain 
that its author was not known to Cowan. They are: “1776—Battle of 
Trenton,” a sprightly song of six six-line stanzas; “1777—Trenton and 
Princeton,” twelve four-line stanzas, three about the first battle, the rest 
about the other; “1777—The Battle of Princeton,” eleven pompous six 
line stanzas; “1777—A Song for the Redcoats,” a genuine ballad of twen- 
ty-one eight-line stanzas, recounting how Gates replaced St. Clair after 
the surrender of Ticonderoga; and “1777—The Fate of John Burgoyne,” 
twelve quatrains in a style close to that of “Yankee Doodle,” one of them 
defending St. Clair. 

Cowan prefaces the first with a brief discussion of St. Clair’s service 
in the Revolution. Before the second appears: “The following ballad 
has been written from the dictation of a lady who remembers hearing it 
sung by a child to the British troops, who accidentally overheard her and 
urged her to repeat it to them, with which she complied, much to their 
amusement.—McCarty.”> The only other song in the group which has 
an introduction is the fourth, which has two, the second a further discus- 
sion of St. Clair’s service. The first note says: “This ballad was known 
during the revolution as ‘North Campaign,’ ‘Gates’ Song,’ and ‘A Song 
for the Redcoats.’ It has been attributed to a ‘private of Colonel Brook's 


regiment,’ and also to the author of ‘American Taxation.’ ”® 


5 Quoted from William McCarty, Songs, Odes, and Other Poems on 
National Subjects (Philadelphia, 1842). 
6 This ballad, found on the first page of Frank Moore’s Songs and 


Ballads of the American Revolution (New York, 1856), is by Peter St. 
John of Norwalk, Connecticut. 
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The six ballads in the fifth section are all on local themes. They in- 
clude “Crawford’s Defeat,” on a well-known event: two versions of a 
ballad on the Moore family massacre in West Virginia; and three ver- 
sions of two ballads on St. Clair’s defeat in 1791. 

Cowan’s introduction to “1782—Crawford’s Defeat,” runs: 
“Through the courtesy of my friend and fellow-laborer in the field of 
} American history, Mr. C. W. Butterfield, the author of the elaborate 
monograph on Crawford’s Expedition, I am enabled to reproduce the 
following old ballad ‘copied from Doctor Knight’s Narrative by Robert 
A. Sherrard,” and carefully preserved for more than sixty years.’ Mr. 
Sherrard states that Dr. Knight himself was the author of the poem.” 

The song, unquestionably genuine and almost unquestionably not 
by Dr. Knight (from internal evidence) includes twenty-four four-line 
stanzas in typical “ come-all-ye” style. In the first line of stanza twenty- 
one occurs the word ‘Diabolians,” describing the Indians, on which 
Cowan has annotated: “Credit Sherrard.” Perhaps the original phrase 
was unprintable. 

Cowan recognizes “1786—Moore’s Lamentation,” and “The Mas- 
sacre of the Moore Family,” as “two versions of the old ballad . . . the 


C first from a printed copy, through the courtesy of Dr. Tree; and the sec- 
: ond, as it has been sung to a comparatively recent day in Southwestern 
i Pennsylvania, and taken down by Mr. W illiam H. Morrow of Manor.” 
The first, of sixteen quatrains, is quite recognizably a stilted paraphrase 
e of a longer version of the second, which now has only twelve stanzas, the 
d meter and often even the rhymes following the genuine, popular work. 
it \gain Cowan recognizes “1791—St. Clair’s Defeat” and “Sinclair’s 
id Defeat” as versions of the same song. About the first, he says: “The au- 
‘ir thor of this, possibly the most are nee of the popular songs of South- 
as western Pennsylvania, as I am informed by my erudite i, 2 Dr. 
1s- William H. Egle, of Harrisburg, was Major Eli Lewis, who escaped the 
n carnage of that terrible day on the headwaters of the Wabash, Novem- 
ng ber 4th, 1791.” The rest of the introduction is concerned with the career 
k’s of Major Lewis. But beside the authorship statement, in my autographed 


copy of the book, in Cowan’s unmistakable hand, is written the word: 
Secais® underscored. 
” ’ A native of Fayette County, Pennsylvania, and long-time resi- 


dent and historian of Jefferson County, Ohio, who died in 1874, aged 
St. eighty-five years. 
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Before the second version, which differs mostly in minor details, the 
inclusion of two half-stanzas omitted in the first, and the variation from 
“St. Clair” to its frontier homonym “Sinclair,” we find: “I append here- 
with another version of the popular old ballad of ‘St. Clair’s Defeat’"—a 
version which I received from John F. Beaver, Esq., of Ohio, as that of 
James McCalla, or McCauly, a popular, pock-marked Irish minstrel who 
flourished about the year 1808 in the neighborhood of Stoystown, Som- 
erset County, Pennsylvania.”8 

For one who knows the ways of ballads and balladiers, it is difficult 
to believe that Brackenridge’s quotation of the ballad sung by the blind 
minstrel at Pittsburgh is anything but a garbled, misremembered version 
of the ballad quoted by Cowan, whose first verse runs: 

’Twas November the fo-ourth, in the year of "Ninety-one, 

We had a sore engag-e-ment, near to Fort Jefferson; 

Sinclair was our comandi-er, (sic) which may remember’d be, 
For there we lost nine hundred men in the Western Ter’torie. 

This is much closer to the style of the blind poet’s one sure compo- 
sition of which the Gazette preserves a fragment, while young Bracken- 
ridge’s monstrosity, though containing folk- song phrases, is simply unbe 
lievable as ever havi ing been sung in the form given. 

Cowan’s third St. Clair song, “1791—The Defeat of St. Clair,” is a 

song of eighty-eight short pe Ma probably written soon after the 
event, although Cowan’s introduction says: “The following poem was 
written by William Munford, and published i in Richmond, Vi irginia, in 
1798, under the title of ‘A Lamentation for the Patriots who fell Novem- 
ber 4th, 1791.” 

Apparently the Whiskey Rebellion gave Western Pennsylvania no 
true folk song. The poems Cowan preserves in that group are all by 
David Bruce, the Washington County poet, or Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge, and while some are conceivably singable, they are more in the 
style of newspaper verse of the day. Some newspaper poems did become 
popular as ballads (or was it that newspapers quickly picked up the 
likely ballads of their areas?), but there is little to indicate anything of 
the kind about the poems of Bruce and Brackenridge. 

“Pleasant Ohio” is, as Cowan explains, a promotion song for an 
1804 project for a settlement in Ohio. “Beaver’s Boots” is an Ohio politi- 
cal song about a former Western Pennsylvania resident. “Handsome 


8 The literature of the county seems to have left this bard unsung. 
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Mary” is about a Louisville tragedy, but was sung widely, and one of my 


own earliest recollections in Mountain Kentucky is of hearing: 


Her cherry cheeks, her deep blue eyes, like arrows 
pierced my breast. 
They called her Handsome Mary, the Lily of the West. 

This story, of a trusting youth who married an abandoned but beau- 
tiful woman, was of a type which appeals to every century, and naturally 
adapted to folk song. 

“The Pennsylvania Line,” “Perry’s Victory,” “The Victory on Lake 
Erie,” and “The Hero of Erie” are all genuine War of 1812 ballads, but 
show no definite local characteristics, and no notes are appended by 
Cowan. The last named, a widow’s lament over her hero husband, might 
have been local, as it is hardly the type to have been very popular or to 
have traveled very far. 

“The Mournful Tragedy of James Bird” involves an incident part 
of which occurred here, but while often sung here is originally from 
Bird’s home at Kingston, near Wilkes-Barre, and the poem appeared in a 
Wilkes- Barre paper® soon after the tragedy it celebrates. Cowan states 

‘apparently without foundation) that ‘ ‘he belonged to the Bird family 
of Bedford, Pennsylvania,” and was buried at that place. Although his 
family lived at Kingston, he may have had relatives at Bedford, and may 
have been buried there. 

Cowan preserves two ballads on Polly Williams, the Fayette Coun- 

vy girl whose murder on August 10, 1810 (Cowan puts it on May 12), 
near Uniontown by her lover, created a wide stir. Neither is of much 
value, one being a very stilted production by Samuel Littel (Cowan calls 
him “Little”) whose home was near the murder scene, and the other, 
nearly as ridiculous, by Ashbel F. Hill, who also wrote an unbelievably 
bad novel, “The White Rocks,” on the same theme. It is likely that both, 
as well as a third by Littel’s sister, Elizabeth Littel Custead, partially pre- 
served in her “Rose and Elza,” 1882, were popularly sung, as she says. 
However, the only truly popular ballad still preserved, on the tragedy, is 
one collected by Dr. Samuel Preston Bayard of Pittsburgh, now a Penn 
State professor, in popular transmission in Fayette County over twenty 
years ago, and published by the late John A. Lomax and his son Alan in 
their American Ballads and Folk Songs,” p. 159 (Macmillan, 1934). 


9 Wilkes-Barre Gleaner, 1874. 
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Here comes the end of Cowan’s collection, and here arises the great- 
est mystery of folk music in the Pittsylvania Country. Shortly after pub- 
lishing his first book of poems, Cowan advertised in his weekly news- 
paper that his work on Western Pennsylvania folk songs was “in the 
hands of a London publisher” and would soon be for sale.!° The only 
evidence that it ever actually reached print is found in Bell’s Bench 
and Bar of Westmoreland County, in which he lists among books pub 
lished by Cowan, “Rime and Relique, an American Book of Ballads.”!! 
But extensive search has failed to unearth a single copy. 

The only other author, until recent years, to pay any particular at 
tention to folk song, was a Pittsburgh newspaperman, Henry B. Scott. 
Without really recognizing their nature, he has preserved versions, with 
music, of the old British ballad, “The Jew’s Garden” and the Irish “Shule 
Aron,” the former from about 1860, the latter from some thirty years 
later.!2_ Yet they stand important as the earliest text and tune preserva- 
tions of ballads in this area. 
in The History of 


My Life (1890), preserves three four-line stanzas of the comic “Brian 


For the rest, pickings are slim. Samuel Young, 
O’Linn,” as sung here by one Sam Sterling, a wagoner, in the 1830's. 
Percy F. Smith, in Memory’s Milestones (1918), gives the full text of a 
ballad, “Oil on the Brain,” current here during the oil boom, probably 
about 1870. Alfred E. Lee, in his History of the City of Columbus, Capi- 
tal of Ohio (1892), preserves twelve lines of one ballad lamenting the 
death of the old National Pike when railroad traffic began; and another, 
“Come All Ye Jolly Waggoners,” has been found in folk transmission 
and preserved in a Bucknell University study, entitled “Pennsylvania 
Folk Songs and Ballads” (1937). 

Jacob A. Evanson of the Pittsburgh schools has done valuable work 
in collecting many ballads, including labor and immigrant songs, and 
has published ten in a chapter of Pennsylvania Folk Songs and Legends. 
George Korson has included nineteen from mining towns of this area in 
his excellent Coal Dust on the Fiddle. Among those collected by Mr. 

10 In a supplement to the Pennsylvania Argus (Greensburg) of 
April 26, 1882, this book is listed as “An American Book of Ballads 
and Album of Ancient Art.” 

1i Albert H. Bell, Memoirs of the Bench and Bar of Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, 169 (Batavia, N. Y., 1925). 


12 Henry B. Scott, The Lorelei and Other Poems, with Prose Set- 
tings, 63, 71 (Akron, O., and Pittsburgh, 1910). 
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Korson is “Harwick Mine Disaster,” inspired by an explosion at Ches- 
wick, on January 25, 1905, and thus perhaps the latest historical ballad 
made in this area. It is certainly the latest such song of which we have 
knowledge. Korson’s book contains also “The Homestead Strike,” a his- 
torical ballad of 1892. Mr. Evanson’s chapter includes this song, and 
also another important historical ballad, “The Johnstown Flood,” which 
commemorates the disaster of May 31, 1889. Both of these collections 
contain principally labor and industrial folk songs, and in this respect 
have given fair coverage, though not what could be secured by an or- 
derly survey.!3 

But the surface has barely been scratched. Of the rich lore of this 
area in general balladry, humorous and immigrant songs, game and play- 
party songs, counting-out rhymes, practically nothing has been done to 
preserve even a vestige. Of hero tales, only that of Joe Magarac has been 
given any particular attention, and that largely in catch-as-catch-can 
fashion. 

It is probable that many even of the older historical ballads may vet 
be saved if a search is made. Only one single Pittsburgh broadside has 
been found, but surely others yet remain if they are sought with care. 
\lany such songs are buried in the new spapers in which they were often 
printed, and await a search. Texts and tunes still linger in the minds of 
many older residents, but only a few of the younger ones. The situation 
calls for action, on a large scale and without delay. 

Our civilization is changing, and unless something is quickly done, 
much that still remains of the great folk lore and balladry of this area 
will soon be irretrievably lost. 

What is needed is a large scale program, backed by some reputable 
organization and financed by a grant of not less than fifty thousand dol- 
lars from one of the great foundations here, to collect, collate, and pub- 
lish the entire corpus of Pittsylvania folk lore. 

Much has been lost already. And if two more decades of neglect 
go by, there will be little chance of recovering more than a small frac- 
tion of what yet remains in folk transmission.!* 

'3 George G. Korson, Coal Dust on the Fiddle, 281, 405 (University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1943) ; Jacob A. Evanson, “Folk Songs of an Indus- 
trial City,” a chapter in "George G. Korson, gen. ed., Pennsylvania 


Folk Song and Legends, 423-466 (University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1949). 


14 The following are supplementary notes made after the comple- 
tion of the above paper: 
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An examination of McCarty (note 5 above) shows that Cowan 
evidently took six of the songs from this source, as they are found 
there word for word. They are: “The King’s Own Regulars,” with in- 
troduction (and the word “recitativo” spelled correctly); “Trenton 
and Princeton”; “Battle of Princeton”; “The Pennsylvania Line”; 
“James Bird”; and “Perry’s Victory.” Three of Cowan’s others are also 
found in McCarty, but in different versions: “The Battle of Trenton,” 
with many minor variations, but closely related; “Sinclair’s Defeat,” 
but nearer the version Cowan calls “St. Clair’s Defeat”; and “Bur- 
goyne’s Surrender,” close to “The Fate of John Burgoyne,” with only 
minor changes, except that it omits the verse on St. Clair. 

Also, the author’s attention has been called to an apparently 
genuine Western Pennsylvania folk song of the War of 1812, entitled 
“The Volunteer—A New Song.” It was contributed by one “S. C.” of 
Mifflin Township, and published in the Pittsburgh Mercury of July 30, 
1812. Unquestionably a search would disclose others so preserved, but 
presently unknown to us. 











THE SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
FIFTY YEARS OF FREE ENTERPRISE! 


GEORGE M. HENDERSON 


N THESE Days of changing ideas in regard to who should control busi- 
ag perhaps we should take time to look at business in retrospect. 
By looking at it we should try to understand it and the important role 
it has played in the history of our communities and our nation. By un- 
derstanding business, we should be able to improve it. 

One of the most interesting corporations, and one that played a role 
of paramount importance in the development of the highly industrialized 
Shenango Valley in Western Pennsylvania is the Sharon Steel Corpora- 
tion. Beginning its life at the same time as the unpredictable twentieth 
century, stretching its limbs with the decade that ousted Victorianism, 
dangerously maturing with the “flappers” and prohibition, nearly dying 
in the economic plague that followed, slowly recovering in an age of fone 
and uncertainty, rising to full heights to provide the most hash of ma- 
terials in the most basic of struggles, and emerging to become one of the 
leading independent steel producers i in the country—such has been the 
story of the first fifty years of the Sharon Steel Corporation, a romance 
in the truest sense of the word. 

It was in October, 1900, that a group of men obtained a charter from 
the state of Pennsylvania to create and incorporate the Sharon Steel 
He yop Company. The organization retained this name until 1936 when 
the present name was adopted. 

Sharon seemed a very logical selection for the site of a new steel 
mill. The city is located in one of the most important steel producing 
districts in the United States. The Shenango Valley was rich in labor, 
adequately served by the Pennsylvania and Erie Railroads, and equidis- 
tant from the two metropolises of Pittsburgh and Cleveland. Further- 
more, there was a steel plant adjacent to the site selected by the new firm 
which could supply it with the steel billets to be processed for rolling 
hoop steel and cotton ties. This neighboring steel firm became the Far- 
rell Works of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, but was later ab- 

| A condensed version of a more extended account, or thesis, writ- 


ten by Mr. Henderson in 1950 as an undergraduate student at Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania.—Ed. 
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sorbed by the Sharon Steel Corporation, and is now known as the latter's 
Roemer Works. 

With an authorized capital of four thousand shares, at a par value 
of fifty dollars each, the organization began the small company which 
was to amass a total of $47,146,963.00 for capital and surplus fifty years 
later.2 Morris Bachman was the first of its presidents. He was a man 
who knew the steel industry, having previously been associated with the 
firms of Lindsay and McCutcheon, the Carnegie Steel Company, Wil 
liam Clark and Sons, and ]. Painter and Sons. He had also served as 
general sales agent for the American Steel Hoop Company for several 
years. The initial group of officers were made up of men who were 
prominent in the early history of the Shenango Valley: Mr. Bachman as 
president, T. S. Clark, vice president; J. R. Hastings, secretary, and A. 
N. Perkins, treasurer. These four men and J. P. Whitla constituted the 
first board of directors. 

The 8-inch mill actually began operation in April, 1901, and the 9 
inch mill a month later. These two mills had a r ange of sizes from three 
eighths to four inches wide; sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
company’s limited clientele, consisting chiefly of several manufacturers 
who were business and personal friends of the company’s founders. The 
company’s rapid growth is indicated by the fact that in the second year 
of production the two mills produced a total of 26,860 tons of steel, an 
increase of 10,756 tons over the first year of production.? 

But the firm soon faced its first major crisis. The United States Steel 
Corporation had been formed and had purchased the aforementioned 
adjacent firm which supplied the vital steel billets. So the directors were 
authorized to expand and increase the facilities of the plant to meet the 
new threat. As a result, four open-hearth furnaces, a blooming mill, and 
a billet mill were constructed and began production in April, 1903. In 
other ways, the firm constantly expanded and modernized in order to ing 
crease capacity and improve the quality of the steel. In 1906, the first 
continuous pickling and galvanizing unit in the country was placed in 
operation, reflecting the foresight and ability of the management. 

In December, 1909, Mr. Bachman, founder and president of the 
firm, died. His death was of paramount concern to the infant steel firm and 

2 Sharon Steel, at Your Service in Peace or War, 3 (McClure & 


Wilder, Inc., 1946) ; Sharon Steel, Annual Report (1950). 
3 Sharon (Pennsylvania) Herald, December 15, 1945. 
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to the community, which were fast becoming dependent on each other. 
The choice of his successor was most difficult. The directors decided on 
internal promotion, and Severn P. Ker, who had joined the company in 
1909, assumed the office of president on February 1, 1910. Mr. Ker, too, 
had had broad experience in the steel field. He had previously been as- 
sociated with the Smith Brothers and Company at Allegheny, Pennsyl- 
vania, the LaBelle Steel Company, the American Steel Hoop Company, 
the Carnegie Steel Company, the Crucible Steel C ompan) of America, 
and the Republic lron ‘all Steel C ompany. The growth and expansion 
of the firm was continued under his guidance. Capacity was increased 
by the construction of new open-hearths and new strip mills. In 1913 a 
new office building was erected. By 1916, strip steel tonnage had 
eached a new high of 181,082 tons.* 

In 1917, the company made its first purchase of another organiza- 
tion. It acquired the properties of the Youngstown Iron and Steel Com- 
pany which had two plants, one at Lowellville and the other at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. A few months later the supply of pig iron for the newly- 
acquired open-hearths was assured by the purchase of the historic “Mary 
Furnace” at Lowellville, Ohio. This furnace had been constructed for 
the firm of Wilkenson, Wilkes, and Company, and was named after a 
member of one of the builders’ families. Its historical importance lies in 

e fact that it was the first blast furnace in America to manufacture pig 
iron successfully from raw bituminous coal,* leading to the erection of 
many similar furnaces throughout the Mahoning Valley. It is still in op- 
eration and is located northwest of Lowellville, south of the Mahoning 
River and the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal. 

Sharon Steel played an important part in World War I although 
its record in World War II tends to overshadow the first contribution. It 
developed deep drawing steels for stamping booster casings, manufac- 
tured thousands of tons of steel for hobnails for the shoes of the A.E.F., 
and steel for ship plates, shells, and auto and truck frames. The hoop 
stcel that was the company’s original product was used in large volume 
on containers for overseas shipment. 

During the decade following the First World War, the company 
again undertook rapid expansion in every phase of operation and began 
cold-rolling steel in 1928. In 1930 the firm entered into the manufacture 


+ Sharon Steel ...in Peace or War, 8. 


> Sharon Herald, December 15, 1945. 
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of stainless strip steels and alloy steels, developing their production into 
major contributions of the firm. Today it is one of the largest and most 
successful independent producers in the field of stainless strip and alloy 
steels. 

In 1930 Mr. Ker ended his twenty-year tenure of office as president 
to become chairman of the board of directors. The business outlook that 
year was bad as the country faced “The Great Depression,” and the 
board sought a president who could undertake and solve the tremendous 
problems that faced the steel industry in general and the Sharon firm in 
particular. Their selection was Mr. H. A. Roemer. A man of courage 
was needed to undertake the presidency of a tottering steel firm operat- 
ing during those depression years. The industry indeed was suffering 
financial reverses, and Sharon Steel was not an exception. It was the 
opinion of many observers that the company’s inevitable fate was bank- 
ruptcy. These observers, however, failed to take into consideration that 
only aggressive leadership and competent management were needed to 
rehabilitate the organization. 

Mr. Roemer came to Sharon Steel well qualified for the task, for he 
began his career with the steel industry as a laborer at the age of four- 
teen, was a plant superintendent at only twenty-one, became superin 
tendent of the hot mills of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, 
was general superintendent of the Canton Sheet Steel Company in 
1913, and became general manager of that firm when the company was 
acquired by the Hydraulic Steel Company of Cleveland. Under his 
leadership the company was able to improve a bad financial position, and 
this task undoubtedly prepared him for the similar function that he was 
destined to perform for Sharon Steel. In 1919, he undertook the organi- 
zation of the Superior Sheet Steel Company. In 1927, he merged this 
firm with the C hapenme Price Steel Company of Indianapolis and the 
Kokomo Steel and Wire Company of Kokomo, Indiana, thus forming 
the Continental Steel Company. He served as president of this firm un- 
til 1930 when he resigned to become president of the Sharon Steel Cor 
poration. 

Mr. Roemer immediately made a number of changes to improve the 
plant facilities and reduce the operating costs of the firm. The aforemen- 
tioned “Mary Furnace” was completely rebuilt, and operations at the 
Youngstown sheet mills were discontinued due to the obsolesence and 


inefficiency of the plant. The company patented and became the first 
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user of electrolytic pickling of stainless steel, a process now used almost 
universally throughout the industry.® 

Mr. Roemer soon began a program of expansion that was to develop 
Sharon Steel from an economically weak concern into one of the giants 
of the steel industry. In 1935 the Niles Rolling Mill Company in Niles, 
Ohio, was formed as a subsidiary of Sharon Steel. In 1936 the name of 
the firm was changed from the Sharon Steel Hoop Company to the 
Sharon Steel Corporation as hoop steel had become but a small part of 
the total production of the firm. 

Company improvements, too, were taking place. A process known 
as “Galvaniting,” the application of gas pickling to prepare cold-reduced 
strip for coating,” was developed as a result of extensive experiments of 
the firm, and in 1940 an electric arc furnace was installed at Lowellville 
to produce ingots for stainless strip steel which previously had to be pur- 
chased from outside sources. 

The expansion program was interrupted by the advent of World 
War II, and growth plans were temporarily put aside to give full concen- 
tration to all-out production of vital steel for defense needs. It is with un- 
reserved pride that Sharon Steel can look back on its contribution to the 
war effort when peak production records were established and main- 
tained under adverse conditions. During these war years, the corpora- 
tion produced standard and special purpose steels which were used in 
the manufacture of an almost endless list of wartime articles. Sharon also 
developed a method of producing high-manganese bullet-proof steel. 
This process was released to the Army Ordnance Department and was 
adopted by many steel plants throughout the country.* The firm also 
aided in the redesigning of a half-track tread guide that allowed the part 
to be produced from a forging rather than from a solid flat bar. On No- 

ember 22, 1944, the Sharon and Lowellville Works received the Army- 
Navy Production Award from Major General Levin H. Campbell, Jr., 
Chief of Ordnance, Army of the United States.? 

During the war there was not a single grievance case that went to 
final judging before any labor board. Mr. Roemer, realizing the impor- 
tance of good labor-management relations, paid the following tribute to 

6 Harvard Business School, Sharon Steel Corporation, 4 (Harvard 
College, 1947). 
7 Sharon Herald, December 15, 1945. 


8 Sharon Steel ...in Peace or War, 22. 
9 Sharon Herald, November 24, 1944. 
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the employees of the firm in the Sharon Steel Record, the company maga- 
zine, in December of 1946: “The friendly relationship between men 
and management has served as a most powerful force in the develop- 
ment of this company. . . . I know that as long as this friendly spirit pre- 
vails—this company and its organization will continue to grow and 
prosper. 

With the end of World War II, the corporation resumed its pro- 
gram of expansion. In 1945 it purchased the Detroit Seamless Steel 
Tubes Company of Dearborn, Michigan, thereby acquiring a new line 
of products, an outlet for semi- finished steel, and a position in the all- 
important Michigan market; and later that year, the present Roemer 
Steel Works of the Sharon Steel Corporation was purchased from the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

Earlier in the year, U. S. Steel had announced that it would aban- 
don its Farrell Works due to lack of orders. The citizenry of Farrell 
quickly realized that their city might become the first sizeable ghost town 
east of the Mississippi, and indeed the first ghost town caused by the 
abandoning of a steel mill. Originally they had depended for their liveli- 
hood on two main concerns, the American Steel and Wire Company and 
the aforementioned Farrell Works of the Carnegie-Illinois Corporation, 
sub-division of U. S. Steel. In 1935 the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany dismantled its works in the town, leaving the people there totally 
dependent on the United States Steel Corporation. When the Sharon 
Steel Corporation acquired the firm from U. S. Steel, the taxpayers of 
Farrell and Mr. Roemer were able to arrive at a mutually beneficial tax 
agreement. 

In 1946 the executives of Sharon Steel obtained a five-year lease on 
a by-product coke plant at Morgantown, West Virginia, which had been 
shut down shortly after V-] Day. The refiring of the ovens there is the 
only known case on record in the United States where ovens of this type 
had been shut down cold and brought back to service without complete 
rebuilding. Later in the same year, all the common stock of the Bopp 
Steel Corporation in Dearborn, Michigan, was purchased by the Sharon 
firm, and this included the wholly owned subsidiary, Steel Trucking, 
Inc., operating a fleet of Diesel trucks and trailers. The Bopp firm and 
the Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Company were consolidated as a sub- 
sidiary in 1947, under the name Detroit Tube and Steel Company. The 
seamless tube mill plant of this firm was sold in 1948. 
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In December, 1946, the net assets of the Brainard Steel Corporation 
of Warren, Ohio, were acquired. This firm specialized in steel strapping 
and ranked third largest in the country in this field.!° 

In 1947 the company purchased the Carpentertown Coal and Coke 
Company near Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania, and later that year pur- 
chased the properties of the Domestic Coke Corporation in Fairmont, 
West Virginia. Also in that year two warehouses for the sale of steel 
products were established. These were the Sharonsteel Products Com- 
pany of Michigan and the Sharon Steel Products Company of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In 1948 the firm purchased the Joanne Coal Company near Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. Then Mr. Roemer announced that the improve- 
ment program was rapidly being completed. It was his opinion that the 
coal and coke properties had greatly strengthened the company’s position 
in respect to raw materials. He added that the company had undergone 
such imyprovements and acquired such properties that the firm ree be 

ible to increase production, reduce operating costs substantially, and 
provide wider diversification of products. 

In June, 1950, when Mr. Roemer became chairman of the board of 
directors, he was succeeded in the presidency by his son, Henry A. Roe- 
mer, Jr. Under the guidance of these two men, Sharon Steel is maintain- 
ing a most dominant position in the steel industry, ranking eleventh in 
size in the steel industry according to rated ingot capacity. ul 

The citizenry of Farrell, Pennsylvania, paid tribute to these two 
men during the city’s Golden Jubilee, observed that year. They set aside 
one day of their w eek long celebration in honor of the Roemers, and re- 
named an important avenue in their city “Roemer Boulevard” in honor 

f Mr. H. A. Roemer. The latter summed up the corporation’s history 
in the December, 1946, issue of the company magazine, the Record, 
when he said: “When the Sharon Steel Hoop Company was organized 
by Morris Bachman and friendly associates—a seed was planted which 
now has grown and developed into an institution whose operations af- 
fect the lives and welfare of countless thousands of people and its influ- 
ence is spread throughout the vast areas of the United States and Can- 
ada.” 

In the same issue, he spoke confidently of the future by saying: “As 

10 Harvard Business School, Sharon Steel Corporation, 7-8. 

11 A. S. Rudd, The Sharon Steel Corporation, p. 1 (New York, 1949). 
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we go back to the beginning and follow the progressive development of 
Sharon Steel—we are impressed with the fact that the community of in- 
terest existing between men—management, and investor is the thing 
which has carried this company through the storms of its long existence 
and it will be the blending of the forces of capital, labor, and manage- 
ment which will carry Sharon Steel to even greater and more prominent 
heights.” 


To any observer of business, the progress of the Sharon Steel Cor- 
poration will be fascinating as it plays its part in the history of free enter- 
prise. 











THE MEANING OF MARIETTA! 


MERRILL R. PATTERSON 


ISTINGUISHED members and guests of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania and of the University of Pittsburgh: I es- 
teem it a very real honor to be permitted to speak to you tonight. I 
have no claim to fame, since I was not born in Pennsylv ania. But my 
wife was. You do not need to be told that there are many intelligent and 
good-natured people in the Keystone State. Just recently a friend of 
mine and his wife were vacationing there and were going along the road 
at a rate of speed in excess of that allowed by law. All at once, they 
eard a siren and were forced to the side of the road by a motorcycle cop, 
who said courteously: “Where do you think you're goin’, to a fire?” My 
friend said: “No indeed. My wife and I are on our w ay to an antique 
shop.” “Well,” said the cop, “what's the big hurry?” My friend an- 
swered: “We are trying to get there before the antiques get any older.” 
\nd believe it or not, the cop let them go. 

But I must start my speech or all of us will be much older. About a 
month ago I drove to the near-by Wood County Airport, boarded a 
plane, and exactly four hours later, landed at Boston. The forty-eight 
Marietta pioneers who left their Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut homes in ox-drawn Conestoga wagons from Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, took well over two months to cover the same distance. In short, 
I could have flown close to five hundred journeys between Ipswich and 
Marietta within the time limits of the original emigration. 

It has been said: “Make good use of time if thou lovest Eternity, 
vesterday cannot be recalled; tomorrow cannot be secured; ‘today’ only is 
thine, which if lost, is lost forever.” Nevertheless, yesterday should be 
recalled, if only to place the present in its proper context. The “mean- 
ing” of any individual, community, or government may be seen only in 
the light of the influence such individual, community, or government 


has wielded for the deterioration or betterment of the world in which we 


! An address delivered by Dr. Patterson, the Dean of Marietta Col- 
lege, Marietta, Ohio, at a dinner meeting held in Marietta on July 21, 
1951, as the crowning event of the tenth annual historical tour con- 
ducted jointly by the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and 
the Summer Sessions of the University of Pittsburgh. The Honorable 
George White, former Governor of Ohio, served as toastmaster.—Ed. 
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live. There are three vital areas which should serve as touchstones in 
any such evaluation. They are: religion, education, and democratic gov- 
ernment. 

Let me briefly sketch some background material. The story of Mari 
etta really began in the hard, cold winter at Valley Forge. pe 
George Washington had come through this part of the country in 177 
on a surveying trip. He had liked this rich and untouched region so 
much that he had staked claim for two tracts of land. And he described 
in glowing terms to his officers the fertile valley cut by the broad expanse 
of the Ohio. During that bitter experience at Valley Forge many of the 
men—-private soldiers scantily clad and ill-shod, with blood from lacer- 
ated feet tracing scarlet patterns on the snow, as well as officers hardly in 
better condition—had been sustained by the dream of settling in this 
paradise of the West after the war was over. 

Eight long years went by before this dream could draw near to frui- 
tion. As in all human progress towards an ideal, there were the inevi- 
table wranglings and disputes, prolonged negotiations and debates, on 
the future of the Northwest Territory. Finally, on March 1, 1786, a 
group of men assembled at the Bunch of Grapes Tavern, Boston, and the 
Ohio Company of Associates began its long and proud career in estab- 
lishing the three great touchstones—religion, education, and democratic 
government—in what was then a foreign and hostile land. 

Up to the time of the Revolutionary War the Ohio country had 
been a wilderness. Even the number of Indians was small. Occasionally 
a trader or a trapper penetrated the forests. Following the Revolution, 
however, these western lands were ceded to the government by the vari 
ous states, and certain tracts were reserved for special purposes. Border- 
ing the southern shore of Lake Erie and covering 2,800,000 acres was 
the Western Reserve, owned by Connecticut and sold to realize endow- 
ment for her public schools. West of this in an area called the Firelands 
were a half-million more acres retained to indemnify Connecticut's citi- 
zens whose property had been burned by the British. In the southern 
part of the territory, Virginia reserved 6,570,000 acres to pay the boun- 
ties promised to her Revolutionary soldiers. 

The result was inevitable. Large tracts of land were thrown on the 
market and one of the nation’s early land booms began. The Ohio Com- 
pany drew up a document that became the guide of the federal govern- 
ment whenever legislation for later settlements came to be written. The 
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Ordinance of July 13, 1787, as one of our former United States Presi- 
dents remarked, “served as a highway, broad and safe, over which poured 
the westward march of our civilization.” On this plan was the United 
States built. 

As I said in the beginning, these forty-eight pioneers, after over two 
months of hard winter travel, arrived at Sumrill’s Ferry near Fort Pitt 
and the town of Pittsburgh, where the Monongahela and the Allegheny 
join to form the Ohio. Here, at what is now Ww est Newton, Pennsylva- 
nia, they built two crude flatboats in which with their scanty possessions 
they made their way to a landing on April 7, 1788, at the mouth of the 
Muskingum almost within shouting distance of where we are here as- 
sembled. 

In July, the new town was christened Marietta, in honor of Marie 
\ntoinette because of the part she and her father had had in securing 
aid from France for these patriots in their fight against tyranny. The 
Ohio Land Company promptly built a little office, which you have 
seen, within the stockade. 

A month before, our great Constitution was ratified by the ninth 
and decisive state, and a new nation was born. Thus was the first perma- 
nent settlement—now, according to Mayor Hartline, the oldest city in 
the state—made in this great Northwest Territory. In other words, the 
history of Marietta began almost with the history of the Republic. 

Of special interest to those gathered here is bs fact that just one 
hundred and sixty-one years ago tomorrow, July 22, Governor Arthur St. 
Clair was inaugurated the first and practically he only governor of the 
Northwest Territory. Of additional interest—you see before you Mrs. 
George White, wife of our distinguished toastmaster, a collateral de- 
scendant and great-great-great-niece of St. Clair. If General St. Clair 
had been listened to more carefully, his knowledge of Indian fighting 
would have saved hundreds of lives of our settlers. He is also closely 
associated with the history of Pennsylvania, having lived in Ligonier and 
having served as representative of that community in the Continental 
Congress. 

I once had the honor of impersonating the notable St. Clair in a 
pageant at the Marietta Sesquicentennial, 1938, Celebration, and of re- 
enacting his landing and repeating his words of greeting in what is now 
Muskingum Park, directly opposite what became the Governor's Man- 
sion. I had one advantage over the governor. I used a microphone. I 
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shall never forget being rowed in a leaky boat up to the landing stage, 
the governor's salute of fourteen guns, the vibrations of which almost 
capsized the boat, and my dress of musty, fusty brown, followed by my 
aide in gorgeous scarlet jacket. 

In passing 1 might add that my only experience in the movies was 
as Mad Anthony Wayne. The scene was a WPA project, filmed in the 
Land Company Office, with me dressed in wig and appropriate costume, 
signing the famous treaty with the Indians—some of my students dressed 
more accurately than they realized in feathers and war paint. This 
treaty, as you know, was actually consummated at Greenville. Many 
months later, when I had entirely forgotten about this experience, I vis- 
ited the World’s Fair, went into the Ohio House, and sat down to watch 
some movies already in progress. As I looked with disfavor upon a be- 
wigged creature waving his hands about, I kept saying to myself: “What 
a ham!” Suddenly it dawned upon me that I was looking at no other 
than Merrill Patterson. I have been content with teaching ever since! 

But to return to my subject—once started, the tide of immigration 
began to flow toward the West more and more strongly, and largely 
through two main channels. The first came over the Alleghenies from 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, following the old trail along 
which Braddock and Washington traveled on their ill-fated expedition 
to Fort Duquesne—coming to the present site of Pittsburgh. Here boats 
were built by the emigrants, who floated down the Ohio river to their 
destinations. The more northerly route was across New York state to 
Buffalo, where some took ship on Lake Erie. 

The area that is now Ohio rose rapidly from eighteenth to fifth 
place in population among the states in the space of twenty years— 
largely, of course, at the expense of the seaboard states. The menace to 
the East became acute. Efforts were made to curtail it. Propaganda was 
employed and stories circulated to the effect that the western country was 
inhospitable, unhealthful, the soil infertile, the forests filled with wild 
animals and wilder men. One significant cartoon appeared. On one side 
was shown a well-dressed man riding a well-groomed horse, both look- 
ing extremely hopeful and happy—with the inscription: “We are riding 
to Ohio.” The companion picture showed the same man, ragged, for- 
lorn, discouraged; the horse, crow-bait—hungry and woebegone, and ap- 
parently ready to stumble into a ditch. Beneath this the legend: “We 
have been to Ohio.” Nevertheless, the immigration moved on. 
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The first settlers of Marietta were New Englanders, but the great 
movement from the New England states took the easier and more direct 
route across New York state with the pioneers settling on lands adjacent 
to the shore of Lake Erie. There was every reason for this, as there was 
reason why the Virginians and Marylanders should follow the natural 
road of the Ohio River to the southern part of the state, and that the 
Pennsylvanians should jump the line fence at any point along their 
western boundary. 

Thus the northern portion became practically a detached part of 
New England, while southern Ohio reproduced, in large degree, the 
manners of Southern states. The effects of these migrations are evident 
today in the predominance of brick architecture in the south, with 
houses strung along a main street, in contrast to the use of timber in the 
north and the building of towns around village greens with a church or 
churches centrally located thereon. 

Those who left for the Ohio country were more aggressive, self-re- 
liant, and forceful than those who remained behind. Only persons of 
such character will volunteer to leave the comforts and safety of an estab- 
lished community and undertake to go to an unknown, unsettled, and 
inhospitable frontier. 

To the rigor and character of its pioneers and early settlers is due 
the extraordinary record of Ohio. The East poured its very best into the 
melting pot of Ohio's population. 

These apparently isolated historical facts become significant when 
we realize that Marietta was a combination of the two streams in which 
southern friendliness became mingled with the more austere virtues of 
the New Englander. Today Marietta has a deserved reputation for 
friendliness at the same time that it has a reputation for energetic and 
progressive enterprise. 

Now, let me proceed with touchstone number one. The “meaning” 
of Marietta is to be found in its heritage of religion. In this section, the 
people did not have the same puritanical insistence upon religious ob- 
servance that the New Englander carried with him into the Western Re- 
serve to the north. Nevertheless, the religious beliefs of the Marietta 
pioneers were founded upon rock, and the influence of such persons as 
Mrs. Mary Bird Lake, first Sunday School teacher in Ohio, and later, 
Israel Ward Andrews, third president of Marietta College, has been 
transmitted down to the present time. 
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Mrs. Lake’s background is interesting. Born in Bristol, England, 
she probably knew of the plan started by Robert Raikes, founder of the 
modern Sunday School, who had designed this idea for children deprived 
of religious training at home. She and her seaman husband moved to St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, where Archibald Lake engaged in fishing off the 
Grand Bank. The Lakes then came to New York, where, at the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution, her husband joined the cause of lib- 
erty. After the disaster at Long Island when General Washington evacu- 
ated New York C ity, the Lobes followed the Continental troops up the 
North River to Fishkill where an army hospital was established. There 
Mrs. Lake, wanting to help her adopted country, superintended the 
nursing of the sick and the wounded. General W ashington visited this 
hospital frequently and thanked her personally for her valuable service. 
There she learned the treatment for smallpox and fever. This was to 
help her later in Marietta. 

At the hospital Mrs. Lake met General Rufus Putnam, superin- 
tendent of the Ohio Company and leader of the original forty-eight. His 
house has been preserved as part of the State Museum in present-day 
Marietta. From Putnam she learned of the new settlement at Marietta 
and of its rich, fine soil. So they began the long journey with their eight 
children to Marietta and lived on the lower floor of the Block House. 
While they were all crowded together in this small confine because of 
an Indian uprising, smallpox broke out. It was feared that the colony 
would be wiped out. But here Mrs. Lake’s knowledge was invaluable. 
She told the young doctors what to do and saved many lives. However, 
she felt it her duty to save souls as well as bodies. She took advantage of 
the two hours between the two religious services on Sunday observed by 
the pioneer settlers, and conducted her Sunday School at this time within 
the stockade where the inhabitants were forced for a period of time to 
gather. Therefore, as I have mentioned, she brought into being the first 
Sunday School at our own Campus Martius, and the school continued 
until the close of the Indian disturbances. Her religious influence upon 
the colony was far-reaching. 

Later, Israel Ward Andrews, who served Marietta College and the 
city of Marietta for fifty years, continued the example established by 
many of the early settlers, of whom Mary Bird Lake was one. He com- 
bined within himself the three ideals we have mentioned. Throughout 
his life he stressed his unwavering faith and his complete absence of 
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doubt concerning God. Despite all his varied and numerous duties, he 
made it a point to watch over the religious well-being of his students. 
Many entries occur in his diary showing concern for the religious wel- 
fare of the young men in his charge. These entries also reveal a human 
side, not untouched by occasional piques and irritations, and lightened 
now and then by an unexpected ironic thrust of humor. He records: 
“Appointed an inquiry meeting at half past 6, preaching to commence 
at 7. Thirteen were present. Byington doubting about himself and Mc- 
Kimm in a cloud. . . . Bosworth and Holden appear fully resolved, as 
also Devol. . . . Felt my own weakness and inability to counsel.” 

Another entry reads: “Preached for Wm Wakefeld in the evening. 
Attendance not large. The evening before (when Wakefield preached) 
twenty manifested their interest by remaining after meeting. Had some 
conversation with Goshorn. He has attended Methodist meetings a good 
deal, but with little profit.” The vigorous tactics used by the Methodists 
to gain converts sometimes annoyed Doctor Andrews. He says: “Learned 
that Hubbell and Goshorn had given in their names at the Methodist 
Church. Yet the former is a member of the Presbyterian Church. There 
is too much proselyting among the Methodists.” 

On another occasion Andrews writes: “At prayer meeting, Fresh- 
man Goshorn spoke. Appears quite decided in his determination to live 
the Christian life. Had a little conversation with King. He thinks he 
has been trusting to his moral life. He is a most amiable young man, 
and I hope he may be led to Christ. . . . Commenced having a class in 
Cicero in the Prep School. . .. No faculty meeting.” 

Again he records: “At prayer meeting at College remarks were 
made by Bosworth (Freshman), and McDougall (Senior), both of 
whom expressed the hope that God had accepted them. This makes the 
number of converts thirteen in College. The meeting large so as to re- 
quire extra seats.” And once again several days later: “Learned from 
Grimes that he thinks he has found Christ.” Finally this dry remark: 
“Had a long conversation with Hubbell. He thinks he was converted 
some years ago, but shows little evidence. I discouraged any reliance 
upon that old hope.” 

For forty-six years these young men with their doubts and troubles 
passed in review before this just and most religious of men. Many passed 
by thoughtlessly, heedlessly, often unconscious of the moral help they 
had received. Yet a heritage of character and moral conduct has been 
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disseminated down the years; a heritage seeded in Marietta soil, growing 
into tradition and environment, and bearing an intangible but precious 
fruit. 

The democratic ideal, our second touchstone, became a mighty cor- 
nerstone in the new community from the first. Dr. Andrews carried on 
the tradition. He insisted that his students should have knowledge of 
and respect for the Constitution. Chief among his contributions is the 
Manual of the Constitution. This book, the outgrowth of many years of 
classroom teaching, won the unqualified recommendation of eminent 
statesmen and judges, and found immediate and progressively greater 
popularity. Published for the first time in 1874, it has been used as a 
textbook in many colleges and universities even to the present day. His 
Why Is Allegiance Due and Where Is It Due?, delivered before the Na- 
tional Union Association in Cincinnati eleven years earlier, created a 
great stir and was copied by newspapers from coast to coast. In his con- 
clusion, he refers with some misgivings to the constitutional power of the 
President of the United States, and says: “Under the Articles of Con- 
federation there was no executive; the Nation had no head. The experi- 
ence of those few years was enough. The Constitution not only provided 
for an executive, but it conferred upon him almost unlimited power. The 
powers of Congress are clearly specified in it, but we look in vain for any 
specifications of the powers of the President. In him was vested the 
executive power. The President, then, has vast authority. Whether wise- 
ly or unwisely, the Constitution has conferred it upon him. In the 
hands of a wicked or imbecile ruler, this power might cause untold mis- 
chief; but the people should confer this high office upon no such man.” 

He was always stressing sound and free government, anu although 
holding fast to the classical curriculum, he nevertheless laid surprising 
emphasis upon political science and the study of government, believing 
that knowledge of government is essential to true scholarship and citizen- 
ship. He abhorred isms. Marietta College, through his direction, was 
one of the first institutions in the country to recognize the importance of 
political science and to offer a course in it. I might add that he was well- 
known and respected in the East, and considered the mental equal of the 
presidents of such universities as Yale and Harvard. 

Over and above his immediate college tasks and his broad outside 
activities in the field of authorship, public speaking, education, business, 
government, history, and religion, Dr. Andrews early interested himself 
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in the Marietta city school system and became the leading crusader 
against city council control of the board of education. The splendid 
Marietta public school system operating today is chiefly an outgrowth of 
his efforts. His business ability gained him a place as a director of the 
First Nationad Bank of Marietta. His mathematical ability was chiefly 
responsible for the systems of drainage and grading of streets of Marietta, 
later realized, for which he made the surv eys himself. 

\s already indicated, Dr. Andrews set the standard for education— 
the final touchstone—in this community. But his influence extended far 
beyond Marietta. He was carrying on the tradition of Major Anselm 
Tup per, who opened and taught the first school in the Marietta Block 
House. He was carrying on the traditions of the officers of the Ohio 
Company, always keenly alive to the importance of providing educa- 
tional opportunities for the children of the frontier. He was living out 
the example of the first school established in the state, at Belpre, twelve 





miles to the south of us. He was following the precept of General Rufus 
Putnam, whose illiterate stepfather would not let the boy attend school 
after the age of nine. Yet Rufus Putnam, by waiting upon guests in the 
stepfather’s tavern and by blacking their boots, saved enough coppers to 
buy gunpowder with which he killed partridge. These he sold in order 
to buy a speller and an arithmetic book. 

The high traditions of Marietta—as established by the original 
forty-eight and carried on by scores of men and women, of whom Rufus 
Putnam, Israel Ward Andrews, and Mary Bird Lake are examples, as 
well as symbols, of the spirit of the place—have made the soil of Marietta 
a fertile breeding ground for greatness. 

The national significance of this little community is to be found not 
only in the Ordinance of 1787, so ably, reverently, and democratically 
created by the leaders within the ranks of the pioneers who settled Mari- 
etta, but also in such later men as your toastmaster, the Honorable 
George White, a trustee of Marietta College, who served in the Ohio 
General Assembly, in the 62nd, 63rd, and 65th Congresses from this 
district, and who served twice as chief executive of Ohio, achieving 
truly national prominence when he became the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

On the other side of a two party system designed originally to beget 

wholesome competition, we find General Charles Gates Dawes, recently 
pinoon former Ambassador to Great Britain and Republican Vice 
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President of the United States, author of the Dawes Plan, who, with 
his brothers, Henry, Rufus, and Beman—all of them graduates of Mari- 
etta College—did much to shape the political and economic thought of 
our country, and even of the world. 

That is the “meaning” of Marietta, epitomized in the lives of the 
men and women whom I have described. Example could be piled on 
example, from General Putnam through the Barlows, the Cutlers, the 
Devols, the Meigs, the Sproats, the Tuppers, and others of the forty- 
eight pioneers who founded Marietta, along with their descendants, and 
those who followed closely in their footsteps—men and women who car- 
ried out the greatest provision of the Ordinance of 1787, namely: “Re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall for- 
ever be encouraged.” 

All these men and women had faith and hope and the will to work, 
but above all, they had love for this community, for the Ohio country, 
and for the nation. To me, the touchstones of religion, education, and 
good government have been satisfied. The average citizen labors and 
lives, often misunderstood and lonely, going his unheralded way. Yet, if 
he were articulate he might say, with Andrews, that the beauty of the 
town, the morality and social excellence of its citizens all have left their 
indelible stamp. 

Nor can the College be divorced from the ultimate “meaning” of 
the community. Founded in spirit by the pioneers, it has sent to the far 
corners of the earth soldiers, scientists, scholars, artists, ministers, educa- 
tors, physicians, statesmen—many of them achieving national and, in a 
number of instances, world prominence. I have always been touched by 
the heart-felt words of President Andrews, after fifty years of service to 
college and community, upon welcoming his successor—John Eaton: 
“Do you wonder, sir,” he said, “that this College is dear to me?” The 
“meaning” of Marietta can hardly be distorted by re-applying these words 
to a community that has played an effective role in the building of a 
great and free nation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Pittsburgh's Commercial Development, 1800-1850. By CaTHERINE 
EvizABETH REISER. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission, 1951. viii, 247 p. Illustrations.) 

One more segment of the history of early western Pennsylvania has 
been neatly fitted into place with the publication of this book. Originally 
a doctoral dissertation submitted to the graduate school of the University 
of Pittsburgh, this monograph, as the author states in her preface, traces 
the development of Pittsburgh’s economic activities in the first half of 
the nineteenth century and demonstrates “the influence of the growth of 
manufacturing and the improvement of channels of trade on Pitts- 
burgh’s commerce.” A definitive history of manufacturing in western 
Pennsylvania still has to make its appearance. 

By the turn of the century Pittsburgh had developed from a frontier 
fort and outpost into an entrepot for western goods. It served, too, as the 
outfitting point for the adventurous who would make their way west- 
ward. To supply the new western communities and the city’s own grow- 
ing population, manufacturing developed rapidly. Considerable com- 
merce was carried on with the East, but the essential flow of Pittsburgh’s 
goods ran westward. The first half of the nineteenth century saw the re- 
versal of that flow. Pittsburgh shifted its position “as Provider for the 
West” to a city that was an integral part of Pennsylvania firmly welded 
to the financial interests of the East. In the development of her theme, 
the author treats of the river systems, eastern turnpikes, canals, commer- 
cial rivalry with Wheeling and other centers, the struggle for eastern rail 
connections, and of the credit facilities and financial institutions of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Of particular interest is the long chapter dealing with the develop- 
ment and operation of the State Works of Pennsylvania, that intricate 
combination of railroads, viaducts, and canals, sometimes described as 
one of the “mechanical marvels of the age.” The significance of the 
Pennsylvania state system in welding Pittsburgh to the East has been 
largely overlooked. Just recently, one historian dismissed it as being 
chiefly of value to “honeymooners” and to the ubiquitous European trav- 
eler looking for something picturesque and bizarre to describe to his fel- 
low countrymen. 
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This work is the product of sound scholarship and meticulous atten- 
tion to detail. The author has succeeded in producing a work of surpris- 
ing readability in view of the number of tables, charts, and columns of 
figures that usually serve to deaden an otherwise interesting narrative. 
Not only does this monograph cover the subject thoroughly but it ties in 
the economic crises and the political developments that are so much a 
part of Pennsylvania history. The book is thoroughly documented and 
seems to be remarkably free from typographical errors. Of particular in- 
terest to some readers also will be the appendixes which give in tabular 
form the “Value of Pittsburgh Manufactures, 1800-1850”; the “Tonnage 
of Monongahela Slackwater, 1845-1850"; and “A Compilation of the 
Tonnage Carried Over the Pennsylvania State System, 1835-1850.” This 
is indeed a welcome contribution to the growing collection of definitive 
works chronicling the history of western Pennsylvania. 


Miami, Florida Frank B. Sessa 




















HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 
DEAR MEMBERS: 


We are pleased to inform our membership of a legacy bequeathed 
to the Society by the late Galen C. Hartman who since 1915 took an 
active interest in our affairs, attending meetings and accompanying 
historical tours up to last summer. In his will, Mr. Hartman left a 
portion of his estate, estimated to amount to $5,000, the income of 
which is to be used for the purposes for which The Historical Society 
is organized. 

To your officers and trustees this disposition of funds by a valued 
member of the Society offers heartening encouragement in discharg- 
ing their responsibilities. We trust it may incline others to make 
like provision for creating much needed resources. As has been men- 
tioned both at regular meetings and in our magazine, membership 
subscriptions alone are insufficient to balance our budget if we are 
adequately to staff our activities. So it becomes a duty to expand our 
sources of revenue. To this end a Business Membership has been 
created to which are eligible all local firms who have been engaged 
in business for fifty years or more. We are happy to report nineteen 
such memberships to date. 

In laying these facts before you, it is a pleasure to be able to say 
that our research material, our magazine and our exhibits are at- 
tracting favorable notice. The early Pittsburgh glass collection is 
growing steadily, aided by a gift of $2,000 from Mr. Samuel J. Bren- 
del! in memory of his mother. The County of Allegheny has consider- 
ately and generously increased its contribution to the Society for the 
current year from $1,000 to $2,000. 

We are looking forward to the remaining monthly meetings this 
season; to the usual summer tour during July; and to the opening 
meeting of the next season, in October, when it is expected that 
Thornton Oakley, illustrator, and Mrs. Oakley, co-author, of the 
charming book entitled Our Pennsylvania, will exhibit many of Mr. 
Oakley’s pictures, preceding and following an address by Mr. Oakley. 


Very cordially yours, 
CHARLES A. McCLINTOCK 


At the meeting of the society held on January 9, 1952, announced 
as “Pittsburgh Glass Night,” brief talks were given on various aspects of 
the central theme as follows: “Pittsburgh Bottles,” by Robert H. Carew; 
“Pittsburgh Blown Glass,” by Dr. Florence Kline; “Pittsburgh Pressed 


1 Mr. Brendel’s name was inadvertently misspelled Brendall on 


Page 279 of the December, 1951, number of this magazine. 
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Glass,” by Dr. E. R. Eller; and “Midwestern Lacy,” a subject originally 
assigned to Lowell Innes, but discussed in his absence by Mrs. Dorothy 
Daniel. Identification of many types of glass, brought in for the purpose 
by some of those in attendance, concluded an unusual and interesting 
meeting. 

On “Lincoln Night,” February 4, in anticipation of another birth- 
day anniversary of the Great Emancipator, Dr. Clarence Edward Macart- 
ney, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, pg 
the meeting on the subject, ‘ ‘When Lincoln Came to Town ,” or “Lin- 
coln’s Day in Pittsburgh, February 15, 1861,” when the then Presiden 
elect stopped over here on the way to his first inauguration. Charles A. 
Locke, Esq., introduced the speaker, and at the close of the meeting at- 
tention was called to some of Dr. Macartney’s many published works 
that had been placed on display for the occasion. 

March 19 was observed as “Pioneer Night,” with Mrs. Lois Mul- 
kearn, librarian of the Darlington Memorial Library, University of Pitts- 
burgh, as the speaker of the evening. Her subject was “When Pittsburgh 
Was Very Young—lIndian Village, French Fort, English Town.” Intro- 
duced by Franklin F. Holbrook, the society’s librarian, Mrs. Mulkearn 
portrayed the founding and early days of Pittsburgh against the back- 
ground of the less familiar preceding events and conditions in this one- 
time Indian and, briefly, French territory. On display in the entrance hall 
were exhibits illustrative of the Darlington Library, of works edited or au- 
thored by the speaker, and of one of the projects undertaken by the Uni- 
versity- -Buhl Foundation surv ey, of which Mrs. Mulkearn is chief his- 
torian. 

At the annual meeting of the society on January 29, following the 
presentation and adoption of the annual reports of the treasurer, James 
K. Ebbert, and the director, Philip H. Lantz, all the current officers and 
trustees were re-elected for the year 1952, except that Robert H. Carew 
was elected a trustee in place of the Hon. James H. Gray, who resigned 
on account of poor health. The present personnel of the council or gov- 
erning board is as follows: president, Charles A. McClintock; vice presi- 
dents, Edward Crump, Jr., John W. Oliver, Henry K. Siebeneck, and 
Mrs. Douglas Stewart; secretary, Cortlandt W. W. Elkin; treasurer, 
James K. Ebbert; trustees, C. Stanton Belfour, James M. Bovard, Robert 
H. Carew, Harmar Denny, Jr., Howard N. Eavenson, Mrs. E. D. Harsh- 
barger, Lowell Innes, George D. Lockhart, Charles C. McGovern, 
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Charles R. Miller, Jr., Lily Lee Nixon, Richard S. Rauh, Alan M. Scaife, 
Margaret T. Scully, and Charles M. Stotz. 

New members, enrolled under the several classifications indicated, 
are: business, Colonial Trust Company, Duquesne Light Company, 
Gimbel Brothers, Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Kaufmann Department Stores, Peoples First 
National Bank & Trust Company; sustaining, Mrs. William A. Emery, 
Leo J. Vogel; annual, Mr. and Mrs. J. Merle Brallier, Joseph F. Ferraro, 
Mrs. William A. Krause, Logan L. Kuhns, Mrs. Catherine S. Menaglio, 
Mrs. J. Sidney Smith, Mrs. Fred N. Wolf; educational, Elizabeth Led- 
widge, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Philson. 

Members lost by death were: sustaining, Mrs. Thomas J. Hilliard, 
Henry L. Mason, Jr. (a member since 1929); annual, Mrs. Margaret L. 
Benham, Mrs. Frank B. Black, Mrs. John Orth Cook, John S. Cort (a 
member since 1913), Dr. Glenn Huston Davison, Dr. Frank B. Edmund- 
son, Franklin C. Irish (a member since 1928), Mrs. Dudley Stevenson 
Liggett, Mrs. John A. Livermore, Mrs. Joseph W. Marsh (a member 
since 1913), V. A. Menaglio. 

Growing numbers of school classes, boy or girl scout troops, and 
more adult groups are visiting the Historical Building to view the socie- 
tv's outstanding exhibits. In the quarter ending March 31, such visitors 
included classes from the H. C. Frick School, the Falk Elementary 
School, the East Kensington School, the Arsenal Junior High School, 
and a group of pupils shepherded by a Lutheran minister. In the same 
period, the following organizations made use of the society's lecture hall 
for meetings, exhibits, or concerts: the Fine Arts Society, on two occa- 
sions; the Guild of Flower Arrangers of the Garden Club Federation, for 
three monthly meetings; the Pittsburgh Glass Club, also for three 
monthly meetings; and on one occasion, the Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
National Executive Housekeepers’ Association. 

Henry K. Siebeneck, Esq., a vice president of the society and a 
member of its glass committee, calls attention to a copiously illustrated 
article on “New England Glass in Toledo,” by Pittsburgh’s Dorothy Dan- 


iel, on pages 328-331 of the April, 1952, issue of the magazine Antiques. 











AUGUST CLOSING 


The library, museum, and offices of the Society in the Histori- 
cal Building, 4338 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh 13 (Museum 
1-7000) will be closed from Saturday, August 2 (12 Noon), 
through Tuesday, September 2. 


Until and after that period, the usual open hours will be ob- 


served—that is, from 10 A.M. to 4:30 P.M., Monday through Fri- 
day, and from 10 A.M. to noon, Saturday, the principal holidays 


excepted. 























Business Members 
of the 


The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania 


The following firms, which have been in business in the Pittsburgh 
district for fifty years or more, are contributing to the support of the so- 
ciety’s work at the rate of one hundred dollars a year each. 

CotonraL Trust Company 
CoMMONWEALTH Trust CoMPANY 
Duquesne Licnt Company 
FoLLANSBEE STEEL CorPoRATION 
GiuisEL BROTHERS 
Harpison-Warker REFRACTORIES CoMPANY 
HEppPENSTALL CoMPANY 
JoserpH Horne Company 
Jones AND LauGHLIN STEEL CorPoRATION 
KauFMANN’S DEPARTMENT STORES 
James H. MatrHews anp Company 
MackinrosH-HEMPHILL CoMPANY 
O iver IRON AND STEEL CoRPORATION 
Peopces First Nationa BANK AND Trust CoMPANY 
PittspurRGH AND Lake Erie Rartroap CoMPANyY 
PirrspurGH CoNsoLipaTION Coat CoMPANY 
W. P. Snyper aNnp CoMPANY 
Union Nationat Bank 


Unitep States STEEL CorPorRATION 





